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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
JUST PUBLISHED 
BY 
PORTER & COATES, 


Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY; or, The Natural 


History of the Birds of the United States 


Illustrated with plates engraved and colored from 
original drawings taken from nature, by ALEX- 
ANDER WILSON. With a life of the author, by 
GEORGE ORD, F. R. 8. 

With a continuation by CHAS. LUCIEN BONA- 
PARTE (Prinee of Musignans). 38 vols., imperial 
8vo,, witn a folio volume of curefuily colored plates, 

nbracing nearly 400 nzures of birds, mostly life- 
siz2. Mlegantly ound in cloth, beveled boards, 
gilt top, #75; in half Turkey morocco, gilt edges, $85. 


PORTER & COATES. 
_ Fo ‘or sale by all principal bookseHers. — 


NOW READY!? 
A New Work on the Revelation of St. John 
ENTITLED 


THE SEALS OPENED; 


OR, 


THE APOOALYPSE EXPLAINED. 


By ENOCH POND, D.D., 
Professor in the Theological Seminary, Bangor. 











One volume, printed on toned paper, with por- 
trait of Dr. Pond, 12mo, cloth extra, 240 pp., $1.50. 
Sent postpaid. 

HOYT, FOGG & BREED, Pablishers, 

Portland. 





A NEW EDITION. 


HUDSON’S SHAKESPEARE, 
Revised and Corrected by the author. 
Many additional notes and a new Preface, 
READY IN OCTOBER. 


NOYES, HOLMES & COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 





THE HISTORY OF ALL THE 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS 


Of the World, comprising the origin and condition 


of the 
Various Sects of Christians, 

Jews and Mohammedans, as well as 
of neler in the vig count 
with SKETCHES oF. TH OUND OF VA- 
R1O Us RELIGLOUS ECTS, Trews the teat AS 
ities, by Vincent L. Muner. nae an appendix by 
Rev. J. Newton Brown, D.D., E ditor of “ Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge.’ 

Agents wanted everywhere. "he most rr 

id, For full particulars 


forms 
A, the earth, 


commission rs addre: 
BRADLEY & CO., 66 N. 4th St., Philadelphia. 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 NASSAU STREET. 





Special attention given to orders by letter. 
Send for Catalogues. 





NEW STORY by ANTHONY TROLLOPS wiil 

be commenced in the September number of 
THE GALAXY. It is called “The Eustace Dia- 
monds.” In the same issue of THE GALAXY 
Justin McCarthy’s story, “ Lady Judith,” will be 
completed. 





HE ORIGINAL PRIZE STORIES, 8 vols. 
Series, 10 vols.. now ny A 
ever offerea to 


% FOE Boe Feplaners, Borer 
$325 i mitha Santora {Conny Coliogaty te 


Native ‘Teachers. on “Modern 





NEW BOOKS. 


I. Chapters of Erie and Other 
Essays. 


By CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, JR., and HEN- 
RY ADAMS. lvol..l2mo. $2.00. 


CONTENTS :—A Chapter of Erie; The New York 
Gold Conspiracy ; An Erie Raid; Capt John Smith; 
The Bank of England Restriction; British Finance 
in 1816; The Legal Tender Act; The Railroad Sys- 
tem. 

This volume contains papers of remarkable 
power, thoroughness of research, and great value 
to persons who desire to be fully informed regard- 
ing some of the most important corporate and 
financial questions that perplex statesmen and 
more or less concern every American citizen. Its 
great mosis. its pungent satire, the adroitness with 
which it pierces railway and financial shams, and 
itp vigor and transparency of style render this one 
the most noteworthy books of the year. 


Il. The English Note Books 


Of NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Iliustrated Li- 
brary Edition. 1vol.,12mo. With lilustrations. 
Very handsomely bound and stamped. $2.00. 

This is the sixth volume of the Illustrated Li- 

brary Edition of Hawtkorne’s Works, which has 

been received with marked favor by the press and 
the public. Speaking ot the English Note-Books, 
the London News remarks : 


“ They are the productions of an admirable intel- 
lect, a thoughtful, ayy reverential soul, and 
a character which casts its own contne lights and 
shadows on all it — in the world of humanity, 
of nature,and o . Hawthorne seems to have 
gone to al) the chief places of interest in England, 
Wales, and Scotland,and his vivid powers of word- 
painting and singular depth of metaphysical insight 
are appurent throughout. 


iii. Aurora Leigh. 


By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 1 vol., 
16mo. Diamond Edition, $1.00. Red-Line Edi- 
tion, with Illustrations, $3.50. 

These editions of this masterpiece of Mrs. Brown- 

ing, whose place in the front ranks of the great 

poets of this century is undisputed, are published 
by special arrangement with Mr. JAMES MILLER, 
of New York. They are uniform with the compact 
and widely popular Diamond and Red-Line editions 

of Whittier, Longfellow, Tennyson, Lowell, &c., 

publi:hed by Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. Sent, 
post-paid on receipt of price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & 00., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS 
Published by American 8. 8, Union. 
THE SILVER RIFLE. A Story of the Saranac 


eeune "EAGLE; or, Forest Fortunes.......... .80 
ONLY IN FUN: or, Henry Wilson’s Voyage... .50 
JACK. THORN’S KNIFE; How he Lost It, and 
How he Found It 40 
RUTH ALLERTON, the Missionary’ «Daughter, 90 
THE DARK NIGHT; or, The Fear of Man 
Bringeth a Snare........ Lidcd Secobgdbhdcososteee 45 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL DE POSITORY, 
Nos. 8 and 10 Bible House, New York. 
G. 8. SCOFIELD. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Curate and the Rector. 


A DOMESTIC STORY. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, with frontispiece, $1.75. 


“Since the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ there has been 
in English fiction no clerical portrait so winning as 
that of the curate in this fine novel. . of 
Goldsmith’s delightful humor there isa trace here. 

An uncommonly fine novel we call it.”— 
Boston Commonwealth. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


No. 416 Broome St., N. ¥- 
GERMAN AND oot ace 





HOLT 
(Successors to ievroLnt 





as Bhorpugh culvure. 6 School opens Sept. 0. 


Send for Catalogues of pent. 
New York, 


25 Bond Bis 


J.B.LIPPINCOTT & Co. 
Hawe Just Published: 
DOINCS IN MARYLAND; 


Or, MATILDA DOUGLAS. “ Truth Stranger than 
Fiction.” 
12mo. Fine cloth. $1.75, 
An interesting story of Southern life told in that 


natural style which Eeparts such a charm to the 
narrative of the romancer. 


CICERO. 
By the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, A.M., 
Author of “ Etoniana,” ** The Public Schools,” ete. 
Being Vol. 1X. of ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR EX- 
GLISH READERS. 
l6mo. Cloth. $1.00. 
A highly correct and interesting presentation of 


the leading traits in Cicero’s character, and of the 
distinguishing features of his incomparable writ- 


ings. 
THE TEETH, 
AND HOW TO SAVE THEM. 
By L. P. MEREDITH, M.D., D.D.S8. 
Illustrated. l16mo. Fine cloth. $1.25. 
A work of great value to both private and pro- 


fessional readers. It abounds in | adeww red sugges- 
tions, wise rules, and practical information. 


LIFE OF BUNYAN. 


The Life of John Bunyan, with Notices of some of 
his Contemporaries and Specimens or his style. 


By D. A. HARSHA, A.M., 


Author of * The Life of Philip Doddridge, D.D.” 
“ Lives of Eminent Orators and Statesmen,” etc. 


Extra cloth. $1.50. 


“No better record of Bunyan car be found for 
general reading.”’—Phila. North American. 


ODD HOURS OF A PHYSICIAN. 
A SERIES OF POPULAR ESSAYS. 
By JOHN DARBY. 
12mo. Extracloth. $1.50. 
CONTENTS :—Antecedents — Success — Spending— 
Principles — Law—Correlation—The Philosopher’ ‘8 


Stone—To-day—Living—W ise and Otherwise —U to- 
pia—In the Country—Addendum. 


12mo. 


RECENTLY ISSUED: 


FOLL LLB vARINE. A Novel. By “OuIDA.” Sixth 
tion. k2mo. Cloth, $2.00 


abasimieion A Novel, By KATHERINE 8. MAC- 
QUOID, author of * Forgotten by the World,” 
* Hester Kirton,” “ Patty,” etc. illustrated. 
8vo. Paper. 75 cts; cloth, $f 25. 


GIDEON'S ROCK. A Novel. By KATHERINE 
SAUNDERS, author of * The High ——. etc. 
With a Frontispiece. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


“Tt is a masterpiece.”—London Times. 


PRACTICAL MIDWIFERY AND peal pint 
Caciudis Anesthetics.) By JOHN ‘TANNER, 
, LL.D., ote ae 5 Tilustrations. 

16mo: King cloth, $2.00 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, pesmage free, upon receipt of price by the 
Publishers. 


Published by J. B. LIPPINOOTT & 00., 
715 and 717 Market 8t., Philadelphia, 
The Pastor is often asked by his Sabbath- 
School Teachers, ‘‘ What is the best 
Commentary on the whole Bible ?” 
Here you have it. 


A NEW COMMENTARY on the BIBLE. 
THE 
Portable Commentary: 


A COMMENTARY, 
CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY, 
ON THE 


Old and New Testaments. 


By Rev. ROBERT J AMIESON, D.D. 
Rev. A. R. FAUSSET, and Rev. DAVI-) BROWN, D.D. 
In Two Volumes. 12mo. Cloth. $6.10. 





i ALSO THE ‘ 
Critical and Explanatory Pocket Bible: 
Containing the Holy Borigeares according to the 


Authorized Version, with Keferences, etc., and 
the same Commentary, as the above, on the op- 
posite page. 

In Four Volumes. I6mo. Cloth, $65". 

This will be found to be the most comp tct as well 
as reliable Commentary published, and is admir- 
ably adapted to the Family, Sabbath-School Teach- 
er,and all Students of the Bible. Its theological 
opinions are Scriptural, its geographical researches 
ere brought down to the latest poriogs its explana: 
tions of God’s Word are sensible and clear, and the 
whole sores one of the most useful and valuable of 
Commen 

The work is in two forms: the Portable in two 
volumes, containing only the Commentary, and gn- 
other edition, in which the text accompanies the 
Commentary, in four volumes, and is furnished at 
ph low a p ce that it is within the means of all 
classes 

The sale of this work has been very large in 
Great britain, and it is commanding in this coun- 
try. general attention of Clergymen, Sabbath 
School T and all Bt of the Bible. 


JUST PUBLISHED bY 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington St., Boston, 








In one volume. 16mo. Imp. cloth. $1.00. 
Gilman's First Steps in English Literature. 


“ Within the limits of a pocket volume Mr. Gil- 
man has contrived to take a marvelously compre- 
hensive and thorough survey of Englisn sitgeaSate 
from its dawn to our own day, and has bie scholar 
work yaluable alike for reference 2 A he scholar 
~_ as a guide to the student.” —from the Christian 

nion. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge, 


2 M x 
15), Sasha Re toed Rett 
pare ihstrated. van itamp for a sam 
Now ond. get_the 








Sonbere of tie yea year —~* an. ON L. SaOREY, 
Bromfield Street Boston. 





* Magnificent Works.”—Vide CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
MAD. SOPHIB SCHWARTZ’S NEW NOVEL. 
The Wife of a Vain Man. 


Translated by Miss SELMA Bore and Miss Manse 
A. BROWN, 8vo. Puper, $1.00; Cloth $1.50 


“The novels of Madame Schwartz are among the 
best. Interesting, quaint,and oe ood sketches 
ef human nature.’’—Springfield Re: lican. 
BY THE SAME]AUTHOR 
Cuilt and Innocence. 
8vo. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 


“A thrilling and remantic drama is constructed 
which keeps the attention riveted to the end, and 
the dénouement of which will rhaps surprise the 
most experienced novel-reader.”—Home Journal, 


Birth and Education. 
8vo. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 


“A novel of modern Swedish life, written with 
the descriptive ability of Miss Bremer and with 
far more animation and interest.””—Round Table. 


Cold and Name. 
8vo. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 
“A romance whose interest never oe fom 8 its 
opening to its close, and Which should 
every ambitious woman.’’—N. ¥. Ch. Advocate. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, 
47 and 49 Greene 8t., New York. 





The Great ‘Speaker's Commentary.” 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


THE BIBLE COMMENTARY 


(Popularly known in England as the 
** Speaker’s Commentary.’’) 


THE PENTATEUCH. 


COMPRISING GENESIS. EXODUS, LEVITICUS, 
NUMBERS, DEUTERONOMY. 


Edited by Rev. HAROLD E. BROWNE, author of 
“ Exposition of tiie Thirty-nine Articles ;” Rev: 
F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter and Genera] 
Editor of the * Bible Commentary ;’’ Rev. SAM. 
CLARK, M.A., and Rev. T. E. ESPINn, B. D., War- 
der of Queen’s College, Birmingham. 

1 vol., royal 8vo, 1.000 pages, with occasional illus- 


trations, handsomely bound in extra brown cloth, 
with black and gilt lines. Per vol., 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 
From Harper’s Monthly. 

The object of the work is stated in the preface 
to be, “To provide a Commentary on the Sacred 
Books in which the latest information might be 
made accessible to men of ordinary culture.” It is 
a layman’s commentary, and by its adaptation to 
the wants of the laity its value must be tested. 
Measuring it by this test, we find in it certain 
strongly marked quhlities which may be said in 
some sense to be characteristic of it. It is modern. 
. » « Itisin spirit liberal and evangelical. .. . 
The notes are annotations simply—i.¢., they are 
confined tothe explanation of the text. But addi- 
tional discussion of questions raised, less by a sin- 
gle verse than the general passage, are scattered 
through the book in additional notes. Thus be- 
yond most commentaries it affords the reader not 
only a verbal criticism, but also a comprehensive 
survey of many of the points brought before the 
mind by the sacred narrative itself. The style is 
clear, and, on the whole, popular. . If the 
other volumes shall fulfill the promise of the first 
one, the English public will owe te Speaker Deni- 
son, and the American public to Scribner & Co., no 
small gratitude for a work which can hardly fail to 
prove a valuable addition to our biblical literature. 

Rev. S. Davidson, in the London Atheneum. 

The general character and tone of the Commen- 
tary are praiseworthy, and creditable to the learn- 
ing and industry of the authors, whose labors have 
been conducted all along ina spirit of earnest in- 
quiry. Judged by current books on the Pentateuch, 
its merits are great. It is a boon to the public, 
which they will speedily learn to value. The Mat- 
thew Henrys, Thomas Scotts, Adam Clarkes, not 
to speak of the Gills, with the Jamesons and 
Browns of Scotland, must fall into comparative 
disuse wherever it is known, for it takes a step far 
ahead of them all. 

New York Tribune. 

The execution of the work appears to have been 
successfully accomplished in conformity with the 
original plan. ‘t exhibits ample learning, remark- 
able power of illustration, and an earnest desire to 
support the prevalent conceptions of the Bible 
amid the skeptical suggestions of current science. 


Each volume of the Bible Commentary complete in 
itself. Single volumes sent prepaid on receipt of the 
price.- Full prospectus, with list of contributors, &e., 
forwarded on application, 


OHARLES SORIBNER & 00, 


No. 651 Broadway, New York. 


NOTICE 10 BOOK ACENTS. 


Energetic, intelligent Ladies and Gentlemen should 
apply immediately for territory and circular of 
terms for local agency in any part of the United 
States and British Provinces, tor Rev. JOSEPH P. 
THOMPSON, D.D. -, great work now in The 
title is * HOME AY IN THE 
YEAR.” This is a valuable n prepared work for all 
denominations of a. pre 
lished expres © ‘oF the Subscri 
of JAMES K. OSGOOD & Co. Ca’ eee 
this pew book excelling all other 
Books in attractiveness. Liberal 
Address ail applications and orders to 
BRUWA & CO., 
144 Tremont Street, Boston, Maas. 


DOES IT PAY? 

Nearly two hundred losses, varying tn amount 
from $25 to $6,000, have been paid by THE RAIL- 
WAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
ot Hartford, Ct.,on its tickets of insurance against 

dents, in the State of New York alone. IN- 





WORSHIP FOR EVERY 








RE, 


LARCEST 


FINE RETAIL 


STOCK 


Gent's, Boys’ and Children’s 


CLOTHING 


IN THE WORLD, 


BROKAW BROS. 


4th Ave,, opp. Cooper Institute, 
Lafayette Place, opp. Astor Place, 


NEW YORK. 








WILL BE PUBLISHED OCT. 20th. 


A New Volume, by the Author of 
Stepping Heavenward.” 


AUNT JANE’S HERO. 


One vol. 12mo, 300 pp. $1.50. 


The object of AUNT JANE’s HERO, is 
to depict a Christian home whose happi- 
ness flows from the living Rock, Christ 
Jesus. It protests also against the ex- 
travagance, and other evils of the times, 
which tend to check the growth of such 
homes, and to show that there are still 
treasures of love and peace on earth, that 
may be bought without money and with- 
out price. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & 00., 
770 Broadway, cor. of 9th 8t., New York. 
EARLY ORDERS SOLICITED. 


JAY COOKE McCULLOCH & (0., 


No, 41 Lombard St., London, 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
WALES. 








COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS. 


CIRCULAR LETTER FOR TRAVELERS, 


Available in all parts of the world, can be procured 
at _ of our offices, or th rough our correspond- 


en 
Ae our LONDON BANKING Hovsg, arrangements 
have been made for the reception of " 


AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


ith due attention to their corres spdene h 
atest advices from the United States. nt? 


JaAY COOKE & oo., 
New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 
Passports furnished without charge. 


Important to Holders 
OF 


5-20 BONDS. 


The sales of Northern Pacific 7-30 Gold 
Bonds during August and September have 
been steadily increasing, being largely 
augmented by conversions of U. 8S. 5-20s 
into these Bonds. 

THE HOLDER OF A $1,000 FIVE- 
TWENTY BOND WHO EXCHAN- 
GES IT NOW FOR NORTHERN 
PACIFICS, THEREBY INCREASES 
HIS PRINCIPAL BY 14 PER CENT., 
RECEIVING $12,240 IN NORTH- 
ERN PACIFICS FOR $1,000 IN 
FIVE-TWENTIES. HE ALSO PER- 
MANEN'TLY INCREASES THE 
YEARLY INTEREST INCOME ON 
HIS INVESTMENT MORE THAN 
38 PER CENT., OR FROM $60 IN 
GOLD TO $83.22 IN GOLD. 

These Bonds have Turrty Yaars to 
run, and are secured by First and OnLy 
MORTGAGE on the EntrRE RoAD AND ITs 
EQUIPMENTS, and also on 23,000 AoREs 
or LAND TO ¥VERY MILE or TRACK, 


The entire Land grant of the Company 
is 50,000,000 acres. 

These securities are safe beyond al} 
question, and will permanently yield a 
a | large interest income in gold. 

We commend them to Capitalists, Trus- 
tees of Estates, Savings Institutions, and 
the public generally. 

All marketable securities received in, 
exchange. 

Full information furnished by 


JAY COOKE & co., 
New York, Phile~ 





eelphia, and Washirgon, 
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INSURANCE. 


MUSIC. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, &c. 














THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK, 


144. and 146 Broadway. 


F. 8S. WINSTON, President. 


ws x 7 i $47,932,970.61 


Safely Invested in United States Gov- 
ernment and New York State 
Stocks, and in 
Bonds and Mortgages on Real Estate. 


Issues, at regular rates, Life, Endow- 


ment, Installment, Jontine, and all other 
approved Policies, on selected lives. 


RIOHARD A. McOURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


W. H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary. 
JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 


HOME 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No.135 BROADWAY. 





CASH carseat. ° Le wwe 
Assets, Ist Jan., 1871, . . : 2 
Liabilities, a a ae 183,162 3 


ABSTRACT OF THE 
THIRTY-SIXTH SHMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
snowing the condition of the Company on 
lst day of July, 1871: 

ASSETS. 


ih. Balance in Bank. $339,929 08 
Bonds and Mortgages 8. being first lien on 
Estate, worth $4,718, 
on Stocks, payable on demand(mar- ‘ 
ket value ot Securities, $196,930 1°5,300 00 
Unitea States Stocks. (market value) . °1,446/343 75 
State and Municipal Stocks and, arate 
_ none value), af ¢« e 
nk Stocks(market value). . 
I at. due ist January. 1371. er 
Balance in hands of Agents. . s « 
Bilis Receivable. e 
Other Property. Miscellaneous Items. 
Premiums dué and Saeiioctes on Poli- 
cies issued at this office, . ° 


tate, ' 
Government Siamps on hand, o 


$2,500,000 00 
4.600.186 99 


q 1363 50 
7,645 31 
1,500 00 

379 27 
Tota $4,669,125 90 
CHARLES J. MARTIN ‘President, 

A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 

D. A. BALD, 24a er t. 

WASHBURN, Becrétary 


. H. 
GEO. M. Lrow Ass’t Secr’y. 
‘Td. B. GREENE, 2d Ags’t Secr’y. 


A dividend of five per cent. has this day been 
declared—payable on demand, free of tax. 


Hanover Fire Insurance Co. 


(INCORPORATED 1852.) 
Office, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, 
New York. 


CASH ASSETS, over $700,000. 
Pe. jcipatin licies issued, entitlin the holders 
ene jar riots of the Net Profits. Agencies inall 
ne 


cities ene wun in the Sanee tes. 
1. naan "LAND. seo'y. y. 


ACCIDENTS: 


hy 
Ateuay’ Kir, Ass’t Sec’y. 
ACCIDENT INSURANCB 











in the TRAV- 
ELERS LIFE AND 
to. , of Hartford. 


Ing) 








Wm. P. Lyon & Son, 
STATION ERS 


97 THOMAS STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Cor. Broadway, 
GENERAL STATIONERY, BLANK BOOKS, and 
all kinds of PRINTING. 





JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


Joseph Or Descriptive 
iiiert. De- 
Warranted. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303—404—170—351, 
been assumed by other MAKERS, we de- 
Hawt ay uution | ee e public in pponpocs to said imita- 
Hon ognrt al hLOTT & SONS, 91 John St., N. Y. 
HENRY QWEN, Sole Agent. 


CREAM 
TABLE CHOCOLATE, 


This strengthening and whol preparation 
is intended for use without boiling. A cup of de- 
licious chocolate can be made with it in two minutes. 
For invalids it is a most desirable article. It is made 
by WALLACE & CoMPANY, 29 Cortlandt St., and 
can be had by the single (pound) jar, or case of one 
dozen at most of the good family grocery houses of 
New York and Brooklyn. 

Observe Carefully the manufacturers’ name 
and trade-mark on the label! 


Emerson’s Singing School ! 
A NEW BOOK, 


Designed copectsity for or Ono 
“2 whose books the sale of 


A Million Copies 


or more, proves conclusively thet he | he wadqsstants 
the wants of the American 


The book. ry in its three pinhead an Ele- 
mentary Co TT variety of secular music, 
anda collection ‘of Church Tunes and Anthems. 


Price $7.50 per doz. 
Sample Copies sent post-paid for 75 cts. 
O, DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C, H, DITSON & CO., New York, 


TRADE MARK: 











POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


BIGCLOW & MAIN, New York 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY.) 


For the Sunday-School, 


PURE LD.—More than 200,000 copies 

ave go! LO. in the short time it has been 
before the public, a sale altogether unprece- 
dented in the history of the book trade. 


BRIGHT JEWELS is also in great de- 
and, and is not opened by any other Sun- 
aay-Sehool Song Book 


FRESH LAURELS. —This last work of the 
lamented BRADBURY, will not fail to satisfy 
all who try it. 


One copy of either of the above (paper cover) 
sent, post-paid, on receipt ot 25 cents. 


For Choirs and Singing-Schools, 
THE VICTOR Y.— This isthe most px px »ypular 


work of the kind publisaed during the past 

three years. The Singing-School Department 

is most complete; the Psalmody, etc., unsur- 

passed. ‘THE VICTORY contains 416 pages and 

oe steel portrait of the late WM. B. BRAD- 
RY. 


inate $1.50; $13.50 per Goom. A single copy sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of $1.: 


THE SINGER for Singing Schools, Day 
Schools. etc., containin, - SEWARD’S con- 
densed Method of ce to Read Music, 
with Glees, Tunes and Anthems. 128 pages. 


Price, retail, 60 cents; per dozen, $6.00. 
For Devotional Meetings. 
SONCS OF DEVOTION N.—288 pages, 655 


Hymns, with Tunes is work is unsqualied 
for Devotional purposes; it contains the best 
Hymns and Tunes, old and new, and is inval- 
uable for the Prayer Meeting, Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, etc. 


Price, in cloth binding, $75.00 per 100 copies. 
We are now prepared to supply the 
Popular Edition of Songs of Devo- 
tion, 
printed on fine paper, board covers. 
Price, retail, 50 cents; per 100 copies, $45.00, 
This will bring this standard work within the 


reach of every Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Prayer Meeting, and Social Circle in the land. 


Either edition sent on receipt of retail price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome St, N. Y. 
FULL OF LIFE. 





Good Poetry. 
GOOD MUSIGO. 
DEVOTIONAL. 
EASY. 
POPULAR. 
Sparkling. 
NEW AND OLD. 


“Songs of Salvation,” by T. B. Per- 
kins and Rey. Alfred Taylor. The best 
book out. Only $30ahundred. Send 25 
cents for a copy, to try it. 


T. E. PERKINS, Publisher, 
143 Righth St., New York. 


Ready October Ist, 1871. 


THE CRYSTAL, 
A New Glee and Ohorus Book. 


By FREDERIC H. PEASE. 





ae SS 











THE CRYSTAL will be found one of the best and 
most attractive singing-books published in years. 
it has been — and carefully arranged by one 
of the most eminent teachers in the country, and 
is especially adapted for the use of 
SINGING SCHOOLS, CLASSES, CONVENTIONS, 
CHOIRS, QUARTETTE CLUBS, AND 
THE SOCIAL CIRCLE. 

The “Crystal” contains 352 large pages, printed 
from new, clear type, and is arranged in Four Farts. 

PART I. Contains a complete elementary course, 
on the subject of - ca 
scales and Solfeg; 

PART II. Conta’ me pieces of an easy but progres- 
sive nature, written in different keys. 

PART IIl. Contains Glees, Songs, Quartettes and 
Chorusses for Musical Societies and the Home 


Otation, with exercises, 


rele. 

Part IV. Contains Hymn tunes, Anthems, Sen- 
tences and Chants adapted to the use of Choirs, and 
tor Gove exercises in Schools and Colleges. 

Price r Dozen. A single specimen copy 
fora Paited Ene. will be maited post-paid to any 
address on receipt of $1.25. Specimen pages sent 
free on application. 

8S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Pablishers, 


Cleveland, O. 


“THE SONG KING,” 


FOR SINGING yo AND CONVEN- 
TIONS. 


By H. R. PALMER, 


The talented and rising Com rand Conductor, 
ae of the SONG QUEEN, NORMAL COLLECTION, 


etc., 

The ‘Sone KING contains one hundred and 
ninety-two of the same size as the bey vm oe 
Palm, etc., and although it is elahey ay ee errs 
thandts pular predecessor the SO 

Bs same price, $7.50 a } nage a sing! ~ 
in board covers. 
of the’ SONG QUEEN is way | Ped 
as ley an _ issue of ever 
NG KI o' is the AL 





sa geo 
compact: and the s fi 

aed poe Reng thought, in a practical and admirable 
Form ¥c 4 Saging Classes. Conventions, and Musical 


“giiaraTone SPECIMEN PAGES sent free on appli- 
tion. 
“Ready Aug. 15. Published by ROOT & CADY, 
i? Washington St., Chicago. 


A New Music Book for Female 
Seminaries. 


THE TRIO. 


A collection of three-part songs, for female voices, 
the music selected mainly from the works of Con- 
eord and other celebrated composers. Compiled by 
D. N. HOOD 
Professor of Music, Rockford Female Seminary. 
Bouud in cloth. Price 75 cents, 


LYON & HEALY, Publishers, Chicago. 


136 Fulton 8t., bet. B 
New York, 
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SES, SHOPPING 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





THE SUPERIORITY OFT THE UNRIVALED 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


Is conceded by all who have carefully compared it 
with others, 
In the 


NEW SCALE 
the Manufacturer has succeeded in making the 


Most Perfect Pianoforte 
possible, hence they are preferred by all the 
Great Artists of the Day, 
and recommended by all the 
LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 
Prices will be found as reasonable as consistent 


with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 


The EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS 
PIANO-FORTE. 

Excellent in Quality: 
Moderate Prices. 


— 





The great combination of excellent qualities in 
the CHAMBERS PIANO have placed it in the fron 
rank as the most satisfactory, the most lasting, and 
consequently the CHHAPEST PIANO. 


Send for a Circular, with Testimonials,ete 


{Formerly DUBOIS, STODART, BACON 
CHAMBBRS. Established 1828.) Address 


T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 


99 and 101 Fourth Avenue, between lith and 12th 
streets, New York City. 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. S. BERRY & CO., 


789 Broadway, corner 10th Street. keep a fine assort- 
ment of Pianos, Organs, or Melodeons. tor sale 0 
rent, at es iow prices, torcash. Thbir HALULET, 
DAVIS, & UO’S Pianos are unsurpassed. Ther 
stock re second-hand Pianos and Melodeons is very 
tine and very cheap. They sell on smal! monthly 
Wor Anke and rent cheap. Their Organs, with the 
x (a See, are superb. You can get a good bargaw. 
ways 





nos tuned and repaired. 


DUNHAM & SONS’ 


Manufacturers of 


PIANO FORTES. 


17 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 


E.& G, G,. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 


Builders of the poverte COLISEUM ORGAN; the 

large Organ in the PLY MOUTH CHURCH, Brook- 

lyn, and of many bundreds of ins jruments of all 

== in every partol the country, and of all denom- 
ati 


apdicemnedl in New York by 
JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 


Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated 
on precisely the same terms as at the factory. 
HORACE WATERS 


A Great Offer. 481 Broadway, N. Y.. 


aa > ot ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, Mth. 
DEO and ORGANS of six first-class makers, 

including-Waters’ at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR | 

CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take a small 
ortion cash, and balance in monthly or quarterly 
nstallments. 


GROCERIES, &c. 


Everybody Drinks It! 
THE JUICE OF THE LIME FRUIT 


Is presented to the public in various forms, and is 
strongly recommended by medica! men for general 
use, especially during the summer months, as 
agreeable, cooling and corrective of the blood and 
skin. 

Sent, C. 0. D., to any address. 
LIME-JUICE 
LIME-JUICE CORDIAL 
LIME-JUICE SYRUP 
LIME-JUICE CHAMPAGNE... “ 























Per. Doz, Qts., $7 00 


8 50 
10 00 
Rw 
and Pints, 7 00 


Sold at moderate prices by all Druggists, Grocers 
Confectioners, etc. Cases, containing 3 bottles of 
each, $10. 

These preparations are prepared by Messrs. Gil- 
lon }& Co., Leith, Seotiand. from the juice of the 
fruit, carefully selected by their Jamaica Agent. 


W. FLEMING & CO., 
Fancy Grocers, 
87 Warren St., New York, 


Sole Importers and Agents for the United 
States. 


SCRANTON & CO., 
GROCERS, 
Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 


Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, a 
ower prices than any house in this line. We sel . 
none but standard goods, and advise all consumer 
to give us a trial, for the best goods are, in the end 
the cheapest. 


“ 


“ 








ETTING UP CLUBS. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, anda club form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Club Organizers. 

THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 AND 33 VESEY 8T., 
P.O. Box pea New YORE. 


WALTHAM Boor erten ensare nad 


new ae lowest “> sent 
ted Ce yacine 








WATCHES from $14 to $400. 
A cow Watch for Boys. and 








Prices reduced, Goods sent Oc 0D. | 





30,000 Volumes 


have been already sold of those popular books en- 
titled 


SALAD FOR THE SOLITARY, 


AND 


SALAD FOR THE SOCIAL, 


and the demand for them still continuing, the pub- 
lishers have put to press a new and handsome ste- 
reotype edition of the two works. They will now 
appear in one octavo volume of over 500 pages, 
printed upon superfine paper, and illustrated with 
nearly 60 highly finished engravings on wood, from 
designs made expressly for this edition, by Nast, 
Fredericks, Stephens, Eytinge, and other Eminent 
American Artists. The illustrations alone costing 
over Two Thousand Dollars. The publishers in re- 
producing these works which have been long out 
of print are offering to the readers of choice and 
unexceptionable literature, a volume full of spark- 
ling humor and curious information, * which may be 
perused with delight at noon, mornand night,” and 
is * calculated to satisfy anybody and everybody.” 
They have been so thoroughly revised and enrich- 
ed with valuable new matter as to constitute them 
in their combined form an entirely NEw WORK. 
Sold exclusively by subscription. Prospectuses 
will be issued immediately, and the work ready 
for delivery in October. 


AGENTS WANTED 


everywhere. For Descriptive Circular and terms, 
address the publishers, 


DE WITT C. LENT & CO., |: 
451 Broome Street, 


AGENTS WANTED. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
LIFE OF 


Jesus the Christ. 


For full descriptive circulars, terms, 
territory, &c., apply to 


J.B. FORD & CO., 27 Park Place, N. Y.; 11 Brom- 
— st. Boston, a, or 3ae State Pg Chi- 
ago, Til.: C. West Fourth g St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio: ¥ A. +3 DDART & CO., 734 
Sansom St., Philadelphia. 








AGENTS WANTED—for the 
FALL CAMPAICN. 


Now ready for agents—our new book, 


SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN EUROPE: 
By JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE. 
© are paying larger commissions on this book 
Ai. is paid by any other house. For proofs, send 
for ous to 
MERICAN FUSLISEIRS Cco., 
TFORD, Ct. 


Ors AGENT made $1, one. 00 in 6 months 
ynayosains for THE GUIDE BOARD, by Dr. 
HALL. oe x ~— be dd. 





OKINNEBY & C 
“18 North 7th 8t., Philadelphia. 


DO YOU WANT BUSINESS? we POnoRAaLe. 
At and near home, PLEASANT. 
Suitable for either sex, vo o 7 yous whole or 
spare time? If so address, Pans m4 at paper you 
saw this in, J.N N. RICHARDSON & 0., —— 
ENTS Wanted for Dr. Beard’s Home Phy- 
woos the latest and best Py and Medical 
Guide. It has proved a friend indeed to thousands, 
in saving Honey. Health, and Life. Endorsed by 
our leading Medical Journals and Professors. K.B. 
TREAT & CoO., Publishers, 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


Attention, Agents! Think of This!! 


Wonderful Snecess!!! 30,000 


es @ 

copies of Brockett’s History of the Franco-German 

War sold first 60 days. It now contains a full his- 

tory of the Red Rebellion in Paris, makin 

pages and 150 elegant illustrations, and will sell five 
imes faster than heretofore. 

written in the interest of the Irish and French, are 
a | offered with old eoesens and, for want of 

claiming to be offick “ 

Brockett! 8, in both Hi ah. rte Seenman. is the most 

im 1, popular, reliable, cheap and ‘fast acttes 

work extant. Look to yours a strike and uickly, 

and you can coin mone rowers are froe.a terms 

excelled by none. Ad re 

Park Kow, New York; or sr) Ga ofan “bath 


Nal OVELT Pau ing, Cotas Mirra 


oan ty Ls. 

of various sizes. 
perfect Mattie | nag woe f for pock-pead, es 
send for amen to F. P. Follett, 321 Main Street, 
Hartford, Con 

ACENTS "WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
vow ~ - Mhpacd and ice len can have = 

ployment, w: pa our new wor 
rok A AnD ‘SCIEN 

















so . 
Se Rene ms, wine i 


Rutgers Female College, 
Noz. 487, 489 491 Fifth Avenue, 
Cpepe Tuesday, Se t. “a. under the Presidency 
Rev. GEORGE W. MSON, D.D., LL.D., late 
President of Columbian College, Washington, D.C. 
By order of the Boa 
CHA $. CHENEY, Sec’y. 


Highland Military Academy, 
yeacueran. MASs. 


i ear s Sept. 6th. Common and 
Higher lish Stud —y ‘including Natural Sciences 
and Civil Engineering, illustrated by $10,000 worth 
of apparatus in the hands of distinguished edu- 

eators. Cadets are fitted for mercantile or other 
business, for advanced standing in the U. 8. Mili- 
tary and naval academies, and for the schools of 
law and woaiee. For circulars, address 

Cc. METCALF, A.M., Superintendent. 


Mule, Rostan’s 
French and English School for Young Ladies, 

No. ill East 36th St., third door from Park Ave., 
Will reopen on THURSDAY , Sept. «1. The course 
of instruction is designed to ccmbine a thorough 
English education, with the practical knowledge of 
the French and other modern languages. 

Special attention is piven to Drawing and Paint- 
ing, and the Musical I rument, under the care of 
Profs. 8. B. MILLS and F. L. RITTER, offers peculiar 
advantages to those who wish to make music a 
special study. 

very limited number of young ladies will be 
received in the family, and welcomed to share all 
the comforts and privileges of a pleasant home. 

Application can be made at the above address. 


Rockland Female Institute, 


Nyack, on the Hudson, N.Y. The Fall term will 
commence September 2. For circulars with full 
particulars, address 

Rev. L. DELOS MANSFIELD, Principal. 


Mrs. J. T. Benedict's 


English, German, and French Boarding and Day 

School, ‘for Young Ladies and Children, will re- 

n Oct, 2d at No. 7 East 42d street, New York 
‘ty, near the new Union Depot. 





Sixteenth 








EMALE COLLEGE, Bordentown, N. Jos 
furnishes best educational advantages, together 
with a pleasant home. Board and Tuition, $208 a 
year. or catalogues, ogress 
Rev. J. H. BRAKELEY, Ph.D. 
Charlier Protestant French Insti- 
tute 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
126, 128, 130 East 24th Street, 
Will re-open September 18th. 
Business, West Point, Navy School— 
French, German, Spanish. 
Boarding ana Primary Departments. gazmnasi- 
um. Circulars with the. names of 1,000 former pu- 
pils. Prov. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


DR. VAN NORMAN’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 


Family and Day School 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, &% and 
26 West 5ist Street, New York. Will commence its 
Fif For full in- 





College, 





teenth Year, September 2Ist, 1871. 
formation send for catalogue. 
Brainerd Institute, 
Cranbury, N. J. 
W. 8. MCNAIR, Principal. 








YONKERS MILITARY INSTITOTR. 

4 bn m~ J pore easingeas, healthy, Christian MEN. 
ort s§ pert 5 4th. 

BEND MIN MASON, Box 654, Yonkers, New York. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
Superb Brick Buildings. Fifteen Teachers. Best 
sustained rding Seminary for ladies and gen- 
tlemen in the State. $4 per week for board, fuel, 
and washing. Fall Term, August 31. “a ad- 
mitted at any time. Address, for Catalog 
JOSEPH EK. KING, D.D., Fort Kdward, N.Y. 








RBANA (NEw CHURCH) UNIVERSITY.—Ur- 
bana. a oo wn second year opens Sept 4. 

. For catalogue, address Kev. 
WEL , A.M., President. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


To put in the 


Magee Elevated Oven Range 
As Improved for 1871. 

MAGEE FURNAOCE—Portable and Brick. 

WALKER FURNAGE— “ “4 

MORNING GLORY FURNAOCE— 
Portable and Brick. 

IMPROVED BALTIMORE FIRE-PLAOE 

HEATER. 
MORNING GLORY STOVES, &c., &c. 


Send for circular to 
JOHN Q, A. BUTLER & CO., 

92 Beckman St., near Cliff, 
New York. 


Annual ox 
FRANE 8 








LatnSe, ——— * 





~~ 
FRANKLIN PUB. Co., 712 Chestput St. Icemene 


Over 600 Sold in One Town. 


CROSS & CROWN srestisioret rss 


great interest. Finely 
engraved on steel. 
Splendid testimonials from v. Drs. John Hall, 
Tyng, Cuyler, etc. One good Mal 
ent wanted ‘in every town to take subscriptions. 
Exclusive territory given. Address, for terms and 


full ricer 
= ERINE & MOORE, Publisher 
6 and 68 READE 8T.. New 





ORK. 
ENTS WANTED (Male or Female) for the 


AUS Eain gg ww pmMEN OF THE AGE.” 


Address 8 ford, Conn, 
R. e Berds ECO Chilearo tl. 


Agents Wanted 


escaped 
and startling. 


$1042 
ELLIOT & CO., |: 
TAILORS. 


The Finest Foreign Goods and a Perfect Fit a Spe- 
cialty. §@” At Reasonable Prices. 


NO. 756 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Eighth Street, NEW YORK. 


DEVLIN & CO. 
THE GREAT CLOTHIERS. 


Broadway and Grand &t., 
Broadway and Warren St., 


NEW YORK. 








for “Convent Life Un- 

D amy by Edith O’Gor- 
hose disclosures are thrilli 

ONN. ‘PusLis IN@ Co., Hartford, 


Y with Stencil Tools, Samples free. 
es A. KE. GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 

















Oliver Gold- 
ons. First 
OLOGICAL JOUR- 


HE DESERTED VILLAGE, b 

smith; with ™ 4 and on 
stallment in Oct. No. PHR. 
NAL. Newsmen have it. 





}BABCOCK FIRE BXTINGUISHER 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘‘FAMILY FAVORITE” 


Claim that itis excelled by no other Sewing Ma- 
chine ever offered for Pe ular favor. As the result 
“4 years of experimen embodies securely many 
antages over others, which, though excellent in 
their iL —_ — omasse with this more 
m prod@nacti bines the reguired 
ualities of SEMPLICITY, STR ENGTH, DURA- 
ILI and ADAPTA BIL LITY. We’ further 
e happy to prove by ACTUAL 
TION at any of our agencies, that it 
EASILY, cen be more readily 
E ‘ED, is more convenient- 
A ey rranged for OILING, CLEANING, and HAND- 
ING, will WEAR longer, do MORE and ne aig 
work with a given amount of time and labor 
finally by tte wonterts) RANGE and OAPAQIT 
for ALL KINDS OF WORK, is better adapted to 
meet the general coauivemenio of a FAMILY SEW- 
ING-MACHINE than any other in the market. 


WEED SEWING MAOHINE OOMP’Y 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


RMS! FREE HOMES! On the line 
ION PACIFIC RAILROAD. A Land 
ACRES < the best Farming and 
America. 3,000,000 Acres of c 
ie and Grazing Lands on the line of the 
In the grate o OF NEBRASKA, in the Great 
rete Valley, now for sale, for cash or long credit. 
These lands are in a mild and healthy climate, and 
for grain —_— and stock-raising, unsurpassed by 
4 y? 4 States. Prices range from $2 to $10 
cre. HOMESTRADS FOR ACTUAL SETTLERS. 
500.04 cres of Government Land between Oma- 
ha and North Platte, open for entry as Homesteads 
Soldiers of the late war are syuittes toa 
FREE HOMESTEAD of 160 acres, Lg Fy .— 
limits, equal to a DirgEcT BOUNTY f 0. 
for the new ed¥io0n of descriptive pamphict, ms 
new maps. ied free everywhere. 
0. F Dave 


claim, and shall b 
DEMONSTRAT 





HBAP F. 
oa by U 


da Commissioner, 
- R. R. Co., Omaha, Neb. 


HE SCIENCE OF MAN.—Bthnology, Physiol 
ch Portes fea Farenolony, Setar SY aint noe 

Ww '0' es 

im Oooher No" ages e FO nN AL, 


cts..or $3ayear. 8. R. W 380 Broadway’ i ° 
Ze ‘Nowemen have it. 


EN AS HUSBANDS—A Glim 


nate Beir the Poon 
odern js lag | ‘OstN 0. PHRENG 
pas GICAL JOURNAL. 30 cts. Newsmen have it. 


ET THERE BE LIGHT.”—Alice and Ph 
Lf eather 8 oj Mees 2 Alexi 
ICAL JOURNAL. $0 ‘conta: 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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THE LOVER'S HOUR. 
BY CARL SPENCER. 


VERY leaf is asleep, 
By the sleep-walking stream, 

And the moon wadeth deep 

In the mist of a dream. 
And the stars look so wise— 

Though they speak not aloud, 
Each peers with bright eyes 

From its white-tented cloud. 
So still, not a breath 

Doth the lily-buds part ; 
So still, nothing stirs 

But the thought in my heart. 


One bird is awake 
In that mystical nest, 

And he feels the world shake 
With the beat of his breast, 

And the song in his throat 
Swelleth up unaware, 

But the exquisite note 
Dieth out on the air. 

Through the wonderful hush 
Only spirit can call ; 

Every bird sings but Love, 
That is sweetest of all. 


Night fiows like a tune 
To my dream of thy praise, 
In thy beauty’s full moon, 
In the June of thy days. 
Look ! the seal of the heavens 
On loveliness’ worth, 
The gold ring of silence 
Encircles the earth. 
Through the tremulous darkness, 
Lean softly and hear ; 
No voice, and no footfall, 
But, Love draweth near! 





SONGS OF THE EARLY CHURCH. 
BY MRS. A. E. BARR. 


EAR to the heart of the Christian church, 
dear as her ornaments to a bride, are those 
sacred songs which have been her strength in 
times of trouble, and the crown of her! rejoicing 
in all the days of her pilgrimage. When Mary 
sang “ My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my 
spirit hath rejoicing in God my Saviour,” then the 
key-note of Christian psalmody was struck. And 
the hymn which closed that first communion ser- 
viee in the upper chamber in Jerusalem was the 
opening strain of an antiphony, which ever since 
without ceasing has been answered by the million 
tongues of earth, and the triumphant Jubilate of 
angels, archangels, and the company of the re- 
deemed in heaven. 

The Psalms of David were doubtless used in 
the early church, but with all their appropriate- 
ness and beauty there is still a want in them 
which the first Christians would imperatively 
feel—the want of Christ. Hence we find the 
earliest hymns we possess (those of the Eastern 
church) steeped in the very spirit of Jesus. 
They breathe continually his tender love, they 
implore his help, they magnify his work. All of 
them are arranged without regard to meter, but 
this only adds to their grandeur. Can anything 
be more magnificent than the Gloria in Excelsis ? 
And when we remember that it was this triumph- 
ant hymn which the early confessors sang as they 
marched from prison to martyrdom, its unadorned 
majesty is invested with a pathos which draws 
the prayer from our hearts and the tears from 
our eyes. The hymn» in the communion service 
beginning ‘“‘Therefore with angels and arch- 
angels” is doubtless of equal antiquity. The 
Oriental church had many hymnologists, but 
Ephraim of Edessa is the most famous. This 
Mesopotamian priest wrote numerous hymns, all 
uniting the highest poetical merit with the most 
deveut piety; they are full of tender thoughts 
and bright with hopes ef heaven. Who is there 
that would desire to see in meter such exquisite 
lines as these : 

“ The Just One saw that iniquity increased on the earth, 

And that sin had dominion over all men; 

And sent his messenger and removed 

A multitude of fair little ones, 

And called them to the pavilion of happiness. 

Like lilies taken from the wilderness 

Children are planted in paradise. 
* * * * 

And like pearls in diadems, 
Children are inserted in the kingdom.” 

Another of his hymns on the resurrection is 
full of glorious visions;—he represents “the 
Bridegroom as coming from the East, and the 
kingdom of death made desolate as the children 
of Adam rise from the dust to meet him.” One 
of his sayings on the efficacy of prayer is so beau- 
tiful that it is well worth a wider remembrance ; 
“In the very moment when thou prayest a treas- 
ure is laid up for thee in heaven.” A few extracts 
from these early Greek hymns will show that 
Christ was indeed to them the Alpha and Omega, 
and that no psalmody without the name of Jesus 
could interpret hearts to whom he was all in all. 

“ Thou who on the sixth day and hour 
Didst nail to the cross the sin 
Which Adam dared in Paradise, 
Rend also the handwriting of our transgression, 
O Christ, our God, and save us.” 


* 


“ Christ is risen from the dead, 
In death trampling on death, 
And on those in the graves 
Bestowing life.”’ 


“ Most sweet Jesus, long-suffering Jesus, 
Heal the wounds of my soul, 
Jesus, and sweeten my heart. 
I pray thee most merciful Jesus my Saviour + 
That I, saved, may magnify thee.” ' 

All the hymns of the Oriental church breathe 
this same spirit, their only other peculiarity 
springing necessarily from it—an abounding 
love and charity. Just such hymns as we could 
imagine the beloved disciple listening to in his 
old age before rising to say “ Little children, love 
one another.” Their doxology is also very beau- 
tiful and explicit, and deserves to be more widely 
known: 

“God is my hope, 
Christ is my refuge, 
The Holy Spirit is my vesture— 
Holy Trinity, glory to Thee.” 

The first remarkable feature in the Latin 
hymns is their subjectivity. They are as evidently 
the result of personal experience as are the 
Psalms of David. Abjuring the meters of the 
Latin poets (all of which were associated with 
the most unholy memories) they gradually sub- 
stituted accent for quantity, and making the 
rhyme come in the middle or end of the verse 
finally produced a meter of jubilant melody some- 
what like this : 

“* Sing, my tongue, theglorious battle, with completed vie- 
tory rife: 
And above the Cross’ trophy, tell the triumph of the strite; 


How the world’s Redeemer conquered, by surrendering of 
his life.” 


The hymns of Ambrose stand first in the Latin 
church. He also introduced responsive chanting, 
though he did not originate it; for, centuries be- 
fore, the Psalms of David had responded to each 
other in alternate songs from each side of the 
brazen altar. From the lips of Ambrose the 
“Te Deum” is said to have burst in an ecstasy of 
adoration after baptizing St. Augustine; and all 
his hymns have the same grand simplicity, the 
same gathered strength, they are “an altar built 
of uuhewn stones.” Augustine was no mean 
poet, and Bernard of Clairvaux, the restless monk, 
amid the tumults of nations, the preaching of a 
crusade, and the founding of an order, found 
time to write many such lines as the following: 

** Jesu the hope of souls forlorn, 
How good to them for sin that mourn, 
To them that seek thee, oh! how kind— 
But what art thou to them that find? 
Sweetness that may not be expressed, 
And altogether loveliest.” 


The hymns of this period are generally free 
from invocation to saints, adoration of Mary, 
and worship of the cross. 

The sentence in the burial service, “In the 
midst of life we are in death,” is taken from a 
Latin antiphon composed by Notker, a monk of 
St. Gall,in A. D. 911, and it also forms the ground- 
work of Luther’s antiphon “ De Morte.” 

In the tenth century were first written those 
hymns called “Sequences,” composed to fit in 
with the Gregorian prelongation of the “ Alle- 
luia.” The following is an example : 

“ Death and life 
In wondrous strife 
Came to conflict sharp and sore : 
Life’s Monarch, he that died, now dies no more. 
What thou sawest, Mary, say 
As thou wentest on thy way ? 
* I saw the slain One’s earthly prison, 
I saw the glory of the Risen ; 
The witness angels by the cave, 
And the garments of the grave. 
The Lord my hope hath risen, and shall go before to Galilee.’ 
We know that Christ is risen from death indeed, 
Thou, Victor Monarch, for thy suppliants plead.” 

Adam St. Victor is the greatest of the mediwval 
poets, but the school of which he is the repre- 
sentative is far inferior to that of Ambrose. For 
gradually now the church’s hymnal is disfigured 
by idolatrous invocations and extravagant praises 
of Mary and the saints. Bonaventura, in his 
“Pgaltery of the Virgin,” shows himself as her 
worshiper, and Jacobus de Benedictus, the au- 
thor of the tearful, passionate “Stabat Mater,” 
belongs to the same class. Other prominent 
names of this period are Thomas 4 Kempis, and 
King Robert II. of France; the latter wrote the 
“ Veni Sancte Spiritus,” and many other exquisite 
hymns. The fame of Thomas de Celano rests on 
the unearthly magnificence and passionate per- 
senality of the “Dies Ire.” In this solemn pic- 
ture of the last day the power of words can go 
no further in expressing the shuddering con- 
sciousness of needed mercy, the awful majesty of 
heaven, the imploring intensity of a soul urging 

“* Low I kneel with heart submission, 
See, like ashes, my contrition, 
Help me in my last condition—” 
And urging that help on the plea that— 
“ Faint and weary thou hast sought me, 





On the cross of suffering bought me— 
Shaliguch grace be yainly brought me ?” 





About this celebrated hymn there has been 
much discussion. Many ascribe it to Gregory the 


|| Great, but it is hardly likely that it would have 


remained unknown for six hundred years. Others 
attribute it to Bernard, but he died in the middle 


‘|of the twelfth century and the hymn was not 


known until the middle of the thirteenth century. 

In religious power and awful sublimity this is the 
greatest as well as the simplest of all hymns. It 
was introduced into the Romish burial service 
about A.D. 1885, by order of the Council of Trent. 
It forms the Sequence for the Dead, and in this 
capacity is sung with overpowering majesty in the 
great Sistine Chapel. It has always allured, and 
yet, in a great measure, always eluded translators; 
for its secret power refuses to be transferred. 
There are at least eighty-seven German transla- 
tions, and nearly as many English. Crashaw,| 
who was born in 1616, first rendered it into English. 
His version has never been equaled in strength, 
but the meter is not at all like the original. Lord 
Roscommon’s translation is remarkable for its 
pious fervor. He died with two lines of it on his 
lips : 

** My God, my Father, and my Friend, 
Do not desert me in my end.” 

Dr. Irons, however, first gave to English readers 
any adequate conception of this wonderful hymn. 
His translation has been adopted in The Hymnal 


| Noted. Still we are inclined to rank the version 


made by Gen. John A. Dix as quite equal, if not 
superior to all in many respects. It preserves 
more vividly the spirit of the original and the 
rhyming triplet, and is also more literal. The 
circumstances of its composition also add to it a 
very deep interest. In justly rendering its mag- 
nificent picture of “Judgment to Come,” General 
Dix improved many anxious hours in Fortress 
Monroe, during the darkest period of the Civil 
War. 

No hymn has been so universally admired. 
Goethe describes its effect upon 4 guilty conscience 
in the cathedral scene in Faust. Dr. Johnson and 
Walter Scott both confessed that they could never 
recite it without tears, and Mozart in making it 
the basis of his celebrated Requiem, crowned it 
with his immortal genius, and received a share in 
its imperishable renown. We would refer our 
readers to a small volume published by A. D. F. 
Randolph, of New York, for all historical infor- 
mation regarding the seven great mediwval hymns. 
The “ Dies Irw,” the “Stabat Mater,” the “ Veni 
Sancte,” the “ Veni Creator,” the “ Vex Regis,” 
and the “ Alleluia Sequence.” It is alittle book 
no one interested in this subject can well spare. 








THE CHARITY CHILDREN OF LON- 
DON IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 


HACKERAY, in his Four Georges, alluding 

incidentally to the fact that George the Third 

was much interested in the decoration of St. Paul’s 

Cathedral, closes his remarks on the subject as 
follows: 

“ And yet there is one day in the year—a day when old 
George loved with all his heart to attemd it—when I think 
St. Paul’s presents the noblest sight in the whole world: 
when five thousand charity children, with cheeks like nose- 
gays, and sweet, fresh voices, sing the hymn which makes 
every heart thrill with praise and happiness. I have seen a 
hundred grand sights in the world—coronations, Parisian 
splendors, Crystal Palace openings, Pope’s chapels with 
their processions of long-tailed eardinals, and quavering 
choirs of fat soprani.—but think in all Christendom there 
is no such sight as Charity Children’s Day. Non Angli, sed 
angeli. As one looks at that beautiful multitude of inno- 
cents, as the first note strikes, indeed one might almost 
faney that cherubs were singing.” 

Not very long ago, it happened that the writer, 
on his way through the Strand to Pall Mall, 
stopped to look at one of the finest churches in 
London—that of St. Martin’s in the Fields—and 
whilst examining the “ finest site in Europe,” from 
under the portico of the said church, became sud- 
denly conscious of a dirty, white-painted board, 
tied to the iron railings of the steps ascending to 
the porch, which somewhat intercepted the view 
of a portion of a geutleman-in-bronze’s head. 
Examining the writing on the dirty, white- 
painted board, the following words were any- 
thing but clearly legible: “The anniversary fes- 
tival of the Charity Children of the metropolis 
will be held under the dome of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, on Wednesday, the —th instant.” The sight 
of all others we would wish to see! So, at the day 
and hour, we found ourselves within the walls of 
the cathedral, one of some thousands of people, 
Ww come like ourselves to witness one of the 

st sights in the whole world. 

er the majestic dome of the grand and 
beautiful old church, where all is so elegant, yet 
so awfully simple, tier upon tier of seats had been 
erected, in shape like an amphitheatre. Upon 


| those seats, to the number of about five thousand, 


were ranged all the charity children of the 
metropolis, dressed in the quaint costume which 
must be familiar te those who are acquainted 
with the streets of London. The girls, in pretty 





white linen caps, white capes, and blue or grey 


stuff dresses, occupied the lower seats; the boys, 
in long, dark coats, leathern breeches, worsted 
stockings, and shoes, occupied the upper. All the 
children looked the picture of “rude health.” As 
they marched into the cathedral they were con- 
ducted to their places with an order and regu- 
larity which smacked of military discipline, and 
long before the service was to begin, not a vacant 
seat on the gradually uprising scaffolding was to 
be seen. In the choir there was a crowd of spec- 
tators, and in the nave seats were erected in tiers, 
so that the spectators behind could see as well as 
those in front. From one of these seats, at the 
top of the incline, we looked over the vast space 
between us and the children around. It was like 
being upon a hill and looking over a plain of 
flowers. Bonnets of every shade, but chiefly of 
white, with tender mixture of brighter color in 
ribbons or other adornment; all, by the vast num- 
bers, and by the grouping of chance, arranged in 
lovely agreement and concord of tint, and made 
perhaps to sparkle all the more by the black ad- 
mixture of men’s heads scattered about among 
them. Bonnets near, bonnets far off; back views 
of bonnets close at hand, their owners looking 
down in study of hymn-books; side views of 
bonnets, their owners chatting gayly to fash- 
ionable-looking clergymen in well-made clothes 
and tight-fitting lavender kid gloves. Here 
are city men, with large purses and larger 
hearts—governors of charitable institutions. 
There are provincial clergymen, who have large 
families of plainly-dressed daughters, and who 
long to have it in their power to be practically 
charitable. Here, too, are the honest, open- 
mouthed, staring public, who, having a few shil- 
lings to spare, have come to town to spend them, 
without knowing exactly what’s going to happen. 
And here is the Right Honorable the Lord Mayor, 
in searlet robe of office, with the Lady Mayoress, 
his wife, in splendid costume, on the right of him. 
Not a great way off are the Sheriffs of London 
and Middlesex, also in gorgeous apparel ; and the 
Vice-Chancellor Mallins, in wig and gown. Hush 

The fine organ above us is pealing forth a volun- 
tary, and the choristers and clergy are coming up 
in front of the choir. First, the old vergers, grey- 
headed and tottering, bearing their silver wands 
of office ; then the boys of the Chapels Royal, in 
curious uniforms of scarlet and gold; then the 
choristers, in white robes; and last of all the clergy. 
Among them we recognized the late Dean of St. 
Paul’s, Dr. Mansel; the Archdeacon of London ; 
the Rev. Canon Liddon (one of the canons of the 
cathedral), the Bishop of Norwich, who preaches 
the sermon ; and the Rey. Professor Hall, of King’s 
College, London. The choristers having taken 
their seats in front of the organ, a clergyman 
from the reading desk gives out the hymn—the 
incomparable “Old Hundred.” Well might 
Thackeray write of it—“ the hymn which makes 
every heart thrill with praise and happiness. 

Up rose the immense audience as one man. The 
effect produced by this sudden movement was in- 
finitely gratifying to the eye, and inexpressibly 
touching and gracious. The organ burst forth 
with a grand peal, and the “sweet, fresh voices” 
of the children gave forth with wondrous delivery 
the sublime “ All people that on earth do dwell.” 
The singing was grand in the extreme, and the 
effect of the last verse, given out “ fortissimo,” 
with trumpets and drums, was wonderful, con- 
sidering out of what simple means it was ob- 
tained. The hymn ended, the huge audience 
sank down again, and the regular prayers of the 
Episcopal Church were intoned by one of the 
clergy. The responses were sung to the justly 
famous music of Tallis, Queen Elizabeth’s organ- 
ist. Then came, of course, the Psalms for the 
day, which were sung by ¢he gentlemen and boys 
of the choir—the children joining with them at 
the “ Gloria Patri.” By and by the anthem was 
given out ; it was Handel’s “ Zadok the Priest and 
Nathan the Prophet anointed Solomon King,” 
composed, as musical readers will remember, for 
the coronation of George the Second in 1727. In 
this the children were heard to singular advan- 
tage, joining in some of its most majestic phrases 
with powerful effect. Not less impressive was 
the splendid chorale, “Sleepers Awake,” from 
Mendelssohn’s oratorio of St. Paul. After this, 
the Bishop of Norwich mounted the magnificent 
memorial pulpit—erected to commemorate those 
of St. Paul’s School who had died in India,—and 
in wonderfully clear tones preached the sermon 
from the text, “Shew thy servants thy work, and 
their children thy glory.” The sermon being 
ended, four verses of the Psalm, “ My soul, praise 
the Lord,” were sung to the so-called “ Hanover” 
tune; and then came Handel’s glorious “ Halle- 
lujah” chorus from the Messiah. The effect of 
this last was wonderfully striking. As the soul- 
stirring music rang through the vast building, it 
must have made every heart in the place to leap 
for joy. Oh, sublime spectacle! Five thousand 
little children praising the Creator in one of the 
grandest and most beautiful of His temples, and 
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acknowledging that He alone reigned omnipotent. 
What thoughts would have passed through the 
mind of the great man—the composer—had he 
been present at this anniversary festival of 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one! Would his 
head have been raised in joy and elation, or 
would it have sunk forward, overpowered and 
crushed down by emotion? Would the head have 
triumphed or the heart? C. E. P. 








“SERMONS TO THE NATURAL MAN.” 


ROFESSOR SHEDD believes in deep plow- 
ing as essential to a good harvest. Indeed he 
holds that little harvest at all will come but that of 
thorns and briers, unless the natural growths of 
the human heart are thoroughly turned under and 
destroyed. He is deeply in earnest in these ser- 
mons, urged by the conviction that the legal and 
minatory element of the Christian scheme is ex- 
cluded from the current thought of the age, we 
think he would say, to an extent which makes the 
exclusion fatal to multitudes. It is in vain, he 
avers, to offer the Gospel unless the law has been 
applied with clearness and cogency. “At the 
present day there is far less danger of erring in 
the direction of religious severity than in the di- 
rection of religious indulgence.” 

Doubtless there is in profound sense of guilt a 
power especially adapted to open some minds to 
Divine mercy, and then to all the work which the 
great truths of the Gospel are intended to accom- 
plish. Professor Shedd believes that this is true 
of all minds. The work must be begun in every 
soul in the same way. You might as well try to 
invent some way to build a house without laying 
the foundation first of all, or to make a tree grow 
with its roots in the air, as to find a substitute for 
this essentially preliminary work of conviction of 
sin, in bringing any soul to God. “If Ihave not 
preached redemption in these sermons,” he says, 
“so fully as [have analyzed sin, it is because it is 
my deliberate conviction that just now the first 
and hardest work to be done by the preacher for 
the natural man is to produce in him some sensi- 
bility upon the subject of sin. Conscience needs to 
become consciousness. Christ’s atonement is to 
be offered to conscious guilt. Our Lord himself 
‘was purposely silent, he affirms, respecting grace 
and its methods, until he had spiritualized law, 
and made it penetrate the human consciousness 
like a sharp sword. Whenever the preaching of 
the law is positively objected to, and the preaching 
of the Gospel is proposed in its place, it will be 
found, he says, that the “gospel” means that good- 
nature and that easy virtue which some mortals 
dare to attribute to the Holy and Immaculate God- 
head. The wide-spread expectation of a happy 
issue of this life resting on ethical, as distinguished 
from evangelical grounds, he meets by saying, 
“Since these men, like the foolish Galatians, de- 
sire to be saved by the law, let the law be laid 
down to them, in all its breadth and reach.” He 
quotes Mr. Mill’s bold words, “If from this po- 
sition of integrity and morality we are to be sent 
to hell, to hell we will go.” And Dr. Shedd’s an- 
swer virtually is, ‘‘If this be all that you rest on 
for salvation, to hell you will go. Your so-called 
integrity and morality have enough of sin in them 
—to say nothing of other burdens fastened on your 
souls—to sink you down to it inevitably!” And 
the chief object of this volume is to prove this, 
and bear it in with all the force of argument, au- 
thority, illustration, and intense assertion. On 
the text, “Then shall I know even as alsoI am 
known,” he says, “When we are in eternity, we 
shall not be in doubt respecting certain great 
questions and truths that sometimes raise a query 
in our minds here. Voltaire now knows whether 
there is a sin-hating God, and David Hume now 
knows whether there is an eternal hell.” The 
spirit of Edwards’ sermon on Sinners in the Hands 
of an Angry God pervades the book. It is consci- 
entiously severe and solemnly unsparing. Its 
blows are the strokes of a battle-ax wielded by 
a stalwart arm, and driven by the purpose to 
cleave through all defenses from head to heart. 


He shows that all men are guilty, and are in 
slavery to sin, and are impotent to redeem them- 
selves. He presses the sins of omission. He gath- 
ers up among his forces of despair the guilt of 
original sin, and the fearful uncertainty to the 
individual of any escape from the unending pen- 
alty of the law, held up before him by the asser- 
tion that while “the exercise of justice is neces- 
sary, that of mercy is optional.” He would excite 
fear; deeply agitating, distressing fear, that 
will toss the sinner night and day under a 
yivid conception of the truth that itisa fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the living God, and 
make him wring his hands in anguish as he cries 
for the mercy which he never may obtain. 

We suppose that this method of assaulting the 
self-complacent righteousness of the “ natural 
man ” is effective in some cases; but we should be 
sorry to believe it to be the only successful way. 
There is enough of truth in it to make some of 
our teachers of religious doctrines ask whether 
they have not re-acted too violently from the old 
methods, and rested too confidently on the effect of 
commending virtue and piety, and on expatiating 
on the attractiveness of Christian affections and 
their results, and upon their endeavors to lure 
men to repentance by exhibiting the goodness of 
God to them. The lower nature in the great ma- 
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jority of men is so dominant, and the pleasures of 
sin are so immediate, and the nobleness and spir- 
itual rewards of living for our highest nature 
take held upon so few, that the question must re- 
cur to thoughtful minds whether the modern pul- 
pit has not refined away too much the condemning 
and minatory truths which were freely employed 
by Jesus and his disciples. There is so much in 
the unavoidable conditions of the great masses of 
mankind, so much in their ignorance, and wants, 
and in the instinctive impulses which they have in- 
herited, and in all the necessary limitations of their 
finiteness and narrow experience, to palliate their 
deviations from the perfect law of the Holy, All- 
knowing Legislator, that our hearts soften toward 
the most of them, and we are inclined to the intui- 
tive belief that God will deal moregently with 
them than our stern theologies demand. The lan- 
guage of Christ, the whole meaning of his mission, 
and the unlimited, explicit declaration of his ear- 
liest disciples, trouble our minds indeed with the 
fear that we are trying to be wiser and more mer- 
ciful than they were. Yet many will shrink from 
employing their language; and even among those 
who receive their words as final authority, there 
will appear the desire to limit in some way these 
awful denunciations and threatenings. Some will 
confine them to those who have rejected the truth 
from the love of sin; some to the hypocritical and 
secretly vile, who hold the truth in unrighteous- 
ness, as the scribes and Pharisees did; some of 
the violent and cruel and grossly wicked, who do 
what they can to make earth ahell. But with 
most of that large number of Christians who, 
either quietly in their hearts, or more openly, will 
reject the method of dealing with all the unregen- 
erate enforced by Professor Shedd, the reasons of 
their aversion to it will be indefinite; decided, and 
controlling, but floating about in their minds in a 
vague, vapory form, which they fear to endeavor 
to condense into definite thought, lest it should 
wholly disappear. 

Weare convinced however that Jesus wins many 
hearts that have never passed through this expe- 
rience of the anguish of conviction and its attend- 
ant fears. If such analyzed their feelings they 
would say, “ We love him because He first loved 
us.” Perhaps a mother’s piety led them to Him in 
their early childhood, and He then took them up 
in his arms, and laid his hands on them, and 
blessed them. Or later in life that boundless love 
has been revealed to them, with all its magnanim- 
ity, and tende s, and self-sacrifice, and has 
shown to them the eternal, immutable heart of 
God,—and this has begotten in them a new life. 

We once heard a now venerable clergyman re- 
late how one of his parishioners strayed into his 
Wednesday evening lecture for the first time, and 
heard him speak of God’s love to us, in its various 
manifestations, and of the correlative duty to 
love him, with a controlling and supreme affec- 
tion. We know with what convincing and fervid 
eloquence, and with what affluence of illustration 
the theme was presented, and with what earnest- 
ness the speech closed by urging all who were not 
then the children of God to give him their hearts, 
and to doit before they left the room. When the 
audience retired this parishioner remained. He 
was aman advanced toward middle life, intelli- 
gent, upright, frank, but hitherto irreligious. 

“Tstopped to thank you for your lecture to- 
night,” he said, extending his hand. “It has led 
me to give my heart to God.” A little startled at 
the unexpected assertion, the clergyman replied 
by asking him how long he had been thinking on 
the subject. “I have never thought ef it sincerely 
and connectedly before to-night, I am ashamed to 
say,” was the answer. His face was lighted up 
with a serious gladness ; and when his pastor en- 
deavored to turn his thoughts and emotions out 
of the channel in which they were flowing, by in- 
quiring in regard to his consciousness of sin, and 
his repentance, and his surrendering act of faith, 
he found that he had not pondered these. All he 
knew was that he had given his heart, without 
any withholding, to Him who had so loved him, 
and who was so worthy to be loved. 

And it was a genuine and very thorough con- 
version, as a subsequent life of great Christian 
faithfulness and usefulness, instinct with a Christ- 
like spirit, fully proved. 

The Christian affections are indissolubly knit 
together, and where one of them presents itself 
all the others will be found. But it may be un- 
wise to affirm that there is a state of mind which 
must invariably immediately precede them, or 
that they must appear in a determined order, 

We need hardly say that these sermons are clear 
in thought, that the style is lucid and simple, and 
free from the much-worn phrases of the pulpit, 
and that the arguments of the author are well 
arranged and put with great force. The publish- 
ers of this volume seldom use as good paper as we 
could desire, even in their more valuable issues ; 
but in this instance itis better than usual, the 
type is large and clear, and the whole of their 
work has been carefully done. G. A. H. 








Tue TRUE GREEN OLD AcE.—I know not a 
more beautiful spectacle in the world than an old 
man who has gone with honor through all its 
storms and conquests, and who retains to the last 
the freshness of feeling that adorned his youth. 
Such are ever welcome to the young—and sympa- 
thy unites, while wisdom guides. There is this 
distinction between respect and veneration ; the 
latter has always in it something of love.—Bulwer 
Lytton, 


ADMISSION TO THE BAR. 


HE defects and pernicious results of the 
present system of examination for admis- 
sion to the practice of law were forcibly set forth 
in a recent article in the Christian Union. It is 
generally admitted in the profession itself, that 
the present system is an invitation to ignorance, 
incompetence, and venality to enter a calling 
which, of all others, should be characterized by 
learning, ability, and unimpeachable integrity. 
This state of things will continue until such con- 
ditions of admission are required and enforced 
as will ensure in the successful candidate the 
proper qualifications. In this the system just 
inaugurated fails. The requirement of an arbi- 
trary period of study will not reach the difficulty ; 
for the candidate has only to attach himself 
nominally to some office for three years, pass 
away the time as seems good in his own eyes, and 
present himself, with his affidavit, for examina- 
tion. As for the examination, it is now so loose- 
ly conducted in most cases that nearly all who 
apply are admitted. It is generally a mere farce. 
How, then, can the trouble be reached? A 
very effectual remedy might be had in a written 
examination, after the manner of some of the 
university examinations. The following plan is 
suggested: Let the examination be entrusted to 
the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York and be held annually at Albany. Let 
printed questions be prepared by the Regents, 
which shall cover the whole course of study pre- 
scribed in Sec. 3 of Rule 2 of the Supreme Court 
Rules. Let the Regents make such rules for the 
examination as will secure a fair, impartial, and 
thorough trial in writing, upon these questions, 
and let them take all the time for the examina- 
tion necessary to do the work effectively. Then 
let the papers, as soon as completed, be submitted, 
without signature, to a committee of the Judges of 
the Court, or a committee of counselors, one or 
more from each Department, who shall sit at the 
same time and place. Let those who answer a 
fair proportion of the questions, as seventy-five 
per cent., be admitted and receive the diploma of 
LL. B. at the hands of the Regents, which shall 
admit the holder to practice in all the courts of 
the State. 

In such a system there would be many excel- 
lencies. It would put every candidate upon his 
merits. He would stand solely on his natural 
ability and acquired knowledge. It would pre- 
vent favoritism. Social and other improper in- 
fluences would be excluded. It would give ability 
and diligence their due advantage. If a man by 
his previous training, his natural genius, and 
close application, could master the course in one 
year, he would be admitted, while an ignorant, 
dull, and indolent student would be kept out. 
Again, there being a real honor conferred upon 
the successful candidate, application in study 
would be stimulated, and the professional stand- 
ard raised. And finally, as hinted in the article 
before referred to, it would enable the young 
practitioner to maintain himself at the outset 
(without begging or shystering, by shutting out 
the horde of parasites now crowding into the 
profession. 

Should any one suggest the inconvenience of 
attending at Albany or that once a year is too 
infrequent, the reply is that this examination is 
a matter of great importance, not merely to the 
candidate, but to the State. In order to secure 
admission to a learned and honorable profession, 
a man can well afford the time and expense in- 
volved in attendance on such an examination ; 
and a difference of a few weeks or months in the 
time of admission is of no importance compared 
with the public interests involved. In favor of 
leaving this work to the Board of Regents is the 
fact that they are an incorporated body having 
complete supervision of the higher educational 
interests of the State. An examination conducted 
by them would secure confidence and respect. 
Such a system as indicated above would secure a 
speedy reform in the profession. 

PRACTITIONER. 








MY WIFE AND I; 
OR, 
HARRY HENDERSON’S HISTORY. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “* Minister’s Wooing,” &c. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


THE WEDDING EVE AND THE TALK OVER THE 
PRAYER-BOOK. 
F novels are to be considered true pictures of 
real life we must believe that the fall from 
wealth to poverty is a less serious evil in America 
than in any other known quarter of the world. 

In English novels the failure of a millionaire is 
represented as bringing results much the same as 
the commission of an mnfamous crime. Poor old 
Mr. Sedley fails and forthwith all his acquaint- 
ances cut him; nobody calls en his wife or knows 
her in the street; the family who have all along 
been courting his daughter for their son and kiss- 


and neighbors as they have opportunity are glad 
to stretch forth a helping hand, and a young fel- 
low who should break his engagement with the 
daughter at such a crisis would simply be scouted 
as infamous. 

Americans have been called worshipers of the 
almighty dollar, and they certainly are not back- 
ward in that species of devotion, but still these 
well-known facts show that our worship is not, 
after all, so absolute as that of other quarters of 
the world. 

Mr. Van Arsdel commanded the respect and 
sympathy of the influential men of New York 
The inflexible honesty and honor with which he 
gave up all things to his creditors won sympathy, 
and there was a united effort made to procure for 
him an appointment in the Custom House, which 
would give him a comfortable income. In short, 
by the time that my wedding-day arrived, the 
family might be held as having fallen from wealth 
into competence. The splendid establishment on 
Fifth Avenue was to be sold. It was, in fact, 
already advertised, and our wedding was to be the 
last act of the family drama init. After that we 
were to go to my mother’s, in the mountains of 
New Hampshire, and Mr. Van Arsdel’s family were 
to spend the summer at the old 'farm-homestead 
where his aged parents yet kept house. 

Our wedding preparations therefore went for- 
ward with a good degree of geniality on the part 
of the family, and with many demonstrations of 
sympathy and interest on the part of friends and 
relations. A genuine love-marriage always and 
everywhere evokes a sort of instinctive warmth 
and sympathy. The most worldly are fond of 
patronizing it as a delightful folly, and as Eva had 
been one of the most popular girls of her set she 
was flooded with presents. 

And now the day of days was at hand, and for 
the last time I went up the steps of the Van Ars- 
del mansion to spend a last evening with Eva 
Van Arsdel. 

She met me at the door of her boudoir: “ Harry, 
here you are! oh, I have no end of things to tell 
you !—the door bell has been ringing all day, and 
a perfect storm of presents. We have duplicates 
of all the things that nobody can do without. I 
believe we have six pie-knives and four sugar- 
sifters and three egg-boilers and three china hens 
to sit on eggs, and a perfect meteoric shower of 
salt-eellars. I couldn’t even count them.” 

“Oh well! Salt is the symbol of hospitality,” 
said I, “so we can’t have too many.” 

“And look here, Harry, the wedding-dress has 
come home. Think of the unheard-of incompre- 
hensible virtue uf Tullegig! I don’t think she 
ever had athing done in time before in her life. 
Behold now !” 

Sure enough! before me, arranged on a chair 
was a misty and visionary pageant of vapory 
tulle and shimmering satin. 

“ All this is Ida’s gift. She insisted that she 
alone would dress me for my wedding, and 
poor Tullegig actually has outdone herself and 
worked over it with tears in her eyes. Good 
soul! she has a heart behind all her finery, and 
really seems to take to me especially, perhaps be- 
cause I’ve been such a model of patience in wait- 
ing at her doors, and never scolded her for any 
of her tricks. In fact, we girls have been as good 
as an annuity to Tullegig; no wonder she mourns 
over us. Do you know, Harry, the poor old thing 
actually kissed me!” 

“I’m not in the least surprised at her wanting 
that privilege,” said I. 

“Well, I felt rather tender toward her. I be- 
lieve it’s Dr. Johnson or somebody else who says 
there are few things, not purely evil, of which we 
can say without emotion, ‘ This is the last!’ And 
Tullegig is by no means a pure evil. This is 
probably the last of her—with me. But come, 
you don’t say what you think of it. What is it 
like?” ° 

“ Like a vision, like the clouds of morning, like 
the translation robes of saints, like impossible un- 
dreamed mysteries of bliss. I feel as if they 
might all dissolve away and be gone before to- 
morrow.” 

“Oh, shocking, Harry! you mustn’t take such 
indefinite cloudy views of things. You must learn 
to appreciate details. Open your eyes, and learn 
now that Tullegig out of special love and grace 
has adorned my dress with a new style of trim- 
ming that not one of the girls has ever had or 
seen before. It is an original composition of her 
own. Isn’t it blissful, now ?” 

“ Extremely blissful,” said I, obediently. 

“You don’t admire,—you are not half awake.” 
“I do admire—wonder—adore—anything else 
that you like—but I can’t help feeling that it is 
all a vision, and that when those cloud wreaths 
float around you, you will dissolve away and be 
gone.” 

“Poh! poh! You will find me very visible and 
present, as a sharp little thorn in your side. Now, 
see, here are the slippers!” and therewith she set 
down before me a pair of pert little delicious 
white satin absurdities, with high heels and tiny 
toes, and great bows glistening with bugles. 
Nothing fascinates a man like a woman’s slipper, 


ing the ground at her feet, now command the son 
to break with her, and turn him eut of doors for 
marrying her. 

In America it is quite otherwise. A man fails 
without losing friends, neighbors, and the con- 


from its utter incomprehensibility, its astonishing 
unlikeness to any article subserving the same 
purpose for hisown sex, Eva’s slippers always 
seemed to have a character of their own,—a prank- 
ish elfin grace, and these as they stood there 
sideration of society. He moves into a modest] seemed instinct with life as two white kittens 
house, finds some means of honest livelihood, and | just ready for a spring. 








everybody calls on his wife as before. Friends\ I put two fingers into each of the little wretches 
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and made them caper and dance, and we laughed 
gayly. . 

“ Let me see your boots, Harry ?” 

“There,” said I, putting best foot forward, a 
brand new pair bought for the occasion. “Iam 
wearing them to get used te them, so as to give 
my whole mind to the solemn services to- 
morrow.” 

“Oh, you enormous creature!” she said, “you 
are a perfect behemoth. Fancy now my slippers 
peeping over the table here and wondering at 
your boots. I can imagine the woman question 
discussed between the slippers and the boots.” 

“ And I ean fancy,” said I, “ the poor, stumping, 
well-meaning old boots being utterly perplexed 
and routed by the elfin slippers. What can poor 
boots do? They cannot follow them, cannot 
catch or control them, and if they come down 
bard on them they ruin them altogether.” 

“And the good old boots nevertheless,” said 
she, “are worth forty pairs of slippers. They 
can stamp through wet and mud and rain, and 
come out afterward good as new; and lift the 
slippers over impossible places. Dear old patient 
long-suffering boots, let the slippers respect 
them! But come, Harry, this is the last evening 
now, and do you know I’ve some anxiety about 
our little programme to-morrow? You were not 
bred in the Church, and you never were mar- 
ried before, and so you ought to be well up in 
your part beforehand.” 

“T confess,” said I, “I feel ignorant and a bit 
nervous.” 

“ Now, I’ve been a bridesmaid no end of times, 
and seen all the possibles that may happen under 
those interesting circumstances, and men are so 
awkward—their great feet are always sure to 
step somewhere where they shouldn’t, and then 
they thumb and fumble about the ring, and their 
gloves always stick to their hands, and it’s un- 
comfortable generally. Now don’t, I beg you, dis- 
grace me by any such enermities.” 

“This is what the slippers say to the boots,” 
said I. 

“Exactly. And here is where the boots do well 
to take a lesson of the slippers. They are ‘ on their 
native heath,’ here.” 

“Well, then,” said I, “ get down the Prayer- 
book and teach me my proprieties. I will learn 
my lesson thoroughly.” 

“Well, now, we have the thing all arranged for 
to-morrow; the carriages are to be here at ten; 
ceremony at eleven. The procession will form at 
the church door; first, Jim Fellows and Alice, 
then you and mamma, then papa and me, and 
when we meet at the altar be sure to mind where 
you step, and don’t tread on my veil or any ef my 
tulle clouds, because, though it may look like 
vapor, you can’t very well set your foot through 
it; and be sure you have a well-disciplined glove 
that you can slip off without a fuss ; and have the 
ring just where you can lay your hand on it. And 
now let’s read over the service and responses and 
all that.” 

We went through them creditably till Eva, put- 
ting her finger on one word, looked me straight in 
the eye. 

“Obey, Harry, isn’t that a droll word between 
you and me? I can’t conceive of it. Now up to 
this time you have always obeyed me.” 

“And ‘turn about, is fair play,’ the proverb 
says,” said I, “ you see, Eva, since Adam took the 
apple from Eve men have obeyed women nem. 
con.—there was no need of putting the ‘obey’ into 
their part. The only puzzle is now to constrain 
the subtle, imponderable, ethereal essence of 
womanhood under some law;so the obey is our 
helpless attempt.” 

“But now, really and truly, Harry, I want to 
talk seriously about this. The girls are so fool- 
ish! Jane Seymour said she said ‘be gay’ in- 
stead of ‘obey’—and Maria Elmore said she didn’t 
say it all. But really and truly, that is God’s 
altar—and it is a religious service, and if I go 
there at all, I must understand what I mean, and 
say it from my heart.” 

“My dear,if you have any hesitancy you know 
that you can leave it out. In various modern 
wedding services it is often omitted. We could 
easily avoid it.” 

*Qhnonsense, Harry! Marry out of the Church ! 
What are you thinking of? Not I, indeed! I 
shouldn’t think myself really married.” 

“Well, then, my princess, it is your own affair. 
If you choose to promise to obey me, I can only 
be grateful for the honor; if it gives any power, 
it is of your giving, not my seeking.” 

“But what does a woman promise when she 
promises at the altar to obey ?” 

“Well, evidently, she promises to obey her 
husband in every case where he commands, and 
a higher duty to God does not forbid.” 

“But does this mean that all through life in 
every case where there arises a difference of 
opinion or taste between a husband and wife she 
is to give up to him ?” 

“Tf,” said I “she has been so unwise as to 
make this promise to a man without common 
sense or gentlemanly honor, who chooses to have 
his own will prevail in all cases of differences of 
taste, I don’t see but she must.” 

“ But between people like you and me, Harry ?”’ 

“ Between people like you and me, darling, I 
can’t see that the word can make any earthly 
difference. There can be no obeying where there 
never is any commanding, and as to commanding 
you I should as soon think of commanding the 


“Well; but you know we shall not always 
think alike or want the same thing.” 

“Then we will talk matters over, andthe one 
that gives the best reasons shall prevail. Youand 
I will be like any other two dear friends who 
agree to carry on any enterprise together, we 
shall discuss matters, and sometimes one and 
sometimes the other will prevail.” 

“But, Harry, this matter puzzles me. Why is 
there a command in the Bible that wives should 
always obey? Very many times in domestic 
affairs, certainly, the woman knows the most and 
has altogether the best judgment.” 

“Tt appears to me that it is one of those very 
general precepts that require to be largely inter- 
preted by common sense. Taking the whole race 
of man together, for all stages of society and all 
degrees of development, I suppose it is the safest 
general direction for the weaker party. In low 
stages of society where brute force rules, man 
has woman wholly in his power, and she can win 
peace and protection only by submission. But 
where society rises into those higher forms where 
husbands and wives are intelligent companions 
and equals, the direction does no harm because it 
confers a prerogative that no cultivated man 
would think of asserting any more than he would 
think of using his superior physical strength to 
enforce it.” 

“T suppose,” said Eva, “it is just like the com- 
mand that children should obey parents. When 
children are grown up and married and settled, 
parents never think of it.” 

“Precisely,” said I, “and you and I are the 
grown-up children of the Christian era—all that 
talk of obedience is the old calyx of the perfect 
flower of love—‘ when that which is perfect is 
come, then that which is in part shall be done 
away.” 

“So, then, it appears you and I shall have a 
free field of discussion, Harry, and may be I shall 
croquet your ball off the ground sometimes, as I 
did once before, you know.” 

“IT dare say you will. There was an incipient 
spice of matrimonial virulence, my fair Eva, in 
the way you played that game! In fact, I began 
to hope I was not indifferent to you from the zeal 
with which you pursued and routed me on that 
oecasion.” 

“T must confess it did my heart good to set 
your ball spinning,—and that puts me inmind. I 
have the greatest piece of news to tell you. If 
you'll believe me, Sydney and Sophie are engaged 
already! She came here this morning with her 
present, this lovely amethyst cross—and it seems 
funny to me, but she is just as dead in love with 
Sydney as she can be, and do you know he is so 
delighted with the compliment that he has in- 
formed her that he has made the discovery that 
he never was in love before.” 

“The scamp! what does he mean ?” said I. 

“Oh, he said that little witch Eva Van Arsdel 
had dazzled him—and he had really supposed 
himself in love, but that she never had ‘ excited 
the profound,’ etc., etc., he feels for Sophie.” 

“So ‘all’s well that ends well,’” said I. 

“And to show his entire pacification toward 
me,” said Eva, “he has sent me this whole set of 
mantel bronzes—clock, vases, candlesticks, match- 
box and all. Aren’t they superb ?” 

“Magnificent!” said I. “ What an air they will 

give our room! On the whole, dear, I think re- 
jected lovers are not so bad an article.” 
“ Well, here, I must show you Bolton’s present, 
which came in this afternoon,” with which she led 
me to a pair of elegantly carved book-racks 
enriched with the complete works of Longfellow, 
Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, and Hawthorne. They 
were elegantly gotten up in a uniform style of 
binding. 

“Isn’t that lovely?” said she, “and so thought- 
ful! For how many happy hours he has provided 
here!” 

* Good fellow !” said I, feeling the tears start in 
my eyes. “Eva, if there is a mortal absolutely 
without selfishness, it is Bolton.” 

“Oh, Harry, why couldn’t he marry and be as 
happy as we are ?” 

“Perhaps some day he may,” said I, “ but dear 
me! who gave that comical bronze inkstand? It’s 
enough to make one laugh to look at it.” 

“Don’t you know at once? Why, that’s Jim 
Fellows’ present. Isn’t it just like him ?” 

“TI might have known it was Jim,” said I, “it’s 
so decidedly frisky.” 

“Well, really, Harry do you know that I am 
in deadly fear that that wicked Jim will catch 
my eye to-morrow in the ceremony or do some- 
thing to set me off, and I’m always perfectly 
hysterical when I’m excited, and if I look his 
way there'll be no hope for me.” 

“We must trust to Providence,” said I; “if I 
should say a word of remonstrance it would make 
it ten times worse. The creature is possessed of 
a frisky spirit and can’t help it.” 

“ Alice was lecturing him about it last night, 
and the only result was we nearly kille 

laughing. After all, Harry, whe, can fon ie 
Jim’? Since our tzechion bo has been the kindest 
of mortals; so really delicate and thoughtful in 
his attentions. It was something I shouldn’t have 
expected of him. Harry, what de you think? 
Should you want Alice to like him, supposing you 
knew that he would like her? Is there stability 
enough in him ?” 

“Jim is a queer fellow,” said l. “Ona slight 
view he looks a mere bundle of comicalities and 
caprices, and he takes a singular delight in shock- 
ing respectable prejudices and aking himself 
out worse than he is, or ever thinks of being. But 





sun and moon.” , 


after all, as young men go, Jim is quite free from | 





bad habits. He does not drink, and he doesn’t 

even smoke. He is the most faithful assiduous 

worker in his line of work among the news- 

peper men of New York. He is a good son; a 
ind brother.” 

“‘ But, somehow, he doesn’t seem to me to have 
real deep firm principle.” 

“Jim is a child of modern New York—an éléve 
of her school. A good wife and a good home, with 
good friends, might do much for him, but he will 
always be one that will act more from kindly im- 
pulses than from principle. He will be very apt 
to go as his friends go.” ‘ 

“You know,” she said, “in old times, when 
Alice was in full career, I never thought of any- 
thing serious as possible. It is only since our 
trouble and his great kindness to us that I have 
thought of the thing as at all likely.” 

“We may as well leave it to the good powers,” 
said I, “ we can’t do much to help or hinder, only, 
if they should come together I shall be glad for 
Jim’s sake, for I love him. And now, my dear 
Eva, have you any more orders, counsels, or com- 
mands for the fateful to-morrow ?” said I, “for it 
waxes late, and you ought to get a beauty-sleep 
to-night.” ; 

“Oh, 1 forgot to tell you I’m not going to wear 
either my new traveling dress or hat, or aarins 
to mark me out as a bride; and look here, Harry. 
you must try and study the old staid married 
man’s demeanor. Don’t let’s disgrace ourselves 
by being discovered at once.” 

“Shall I turn my back on you and read the 
newspaper? I observe that some married men 
do that.” . 

“Yes, and if you could conjugally wipe your 
boots on my dress, it would have an extremely 
old married effect. You can read the paper first, 
and then pass it to me—that is another delicate 
little point.” 

“im afraid that in your zeal you will drive me 
to excesses of boorishness that will overshoot the 
mark,” said I. ‘“ You wouldn’t want me to be so 
negligent of ‘that pretty girl,’ that some other 
— would feel a disposition to befriend 

er 


“Well, dear, but there’s a happy medium. We 
can appear like two relatives traveling together.” 

“1 am afraid,” said I, “ after all, we shall be de- 
tected ; but if we are, we shall be in good com- 
pany. Our first day’s journey lies in the regular 

wridal route, and [ expect that every third or 

fourth seat will show an enraptured pair, of 
whom we can take lessons—after all, dear, you 
know there is no sin in being just married.” 

“No, only in acting silly about it as I hope we 
sha’n’t, I want us to be models of rationality and 
aecorum.” 

Here the clock striking twelve warned me that 
_ A day of Eva Van Arsdel’s life was num- 


ered. 
[To be Continued.) 
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STEALING, 


HERE is no command in the Bible that 
is better understood, and more universally 
broken, than, Thou shalt not steal. In no period of 
our national bistory has it been more broken than 
now; and itis high time that all those who teach 
morality or religion should go back to firet princi- 
ples. Although honesty is not piety, no man is 
pious that will steal. 

There seems to be in national history, as there are 
in individual men’s constitutions, times of depres- 
sion. A healthy man finds himself attacked by 
morbific influences, and one after another seems to 
gather head, and the system runs down, until at 
last a point is reached at which nature begins to re- 
assert itself, and a change takes place, and the man 
throws eff the disease, and begins to be restored. We 
are just now under the influence of this particular 
form of national dissase,—thorough, radical, wide- 
spread and most dangerous dishonesty. 

There is a large and increasing number, formed 
into a class, and well-nigh organized, who make 
stealing a professional business. They constitute a 
part of that great number who are called the dan- 
gerous class. They do much harm; and yet, they 
are far from being, as I think, the most dangerous 
class. They are known and watched. They are hu- 
man vermin. They prey upon the prosperity of 
the community as vermin prey upon a stock of pro- 
vision in the granary or larder. 

Besides these open, overt and undefended men 
who glory in the title of * thief,’ or in some of the 
various other names which signify the same thing, 
it may be said that there are those by whom steal- 
ing is carried on in every direction in society, in all 
departments of life, among all classes of men. 

All kinds of business are conducted with a grow- 
ing per cent. of fraud in them. Frauds by adul- 
teration, by specious and false appearances, by pre- 
paring and passing off goods as more or better than 
they really are, are on the increase; and in some 
departments of business thorough honesty has 
ceased to be expected. It is known and admitted 
that frauds are customary—so much so, that men 
are not ashamed to speak of them as a matter of 
eourse. They have become organic and chronic in 
many directions. 

There is a yast amount of corruption in the use of 
trust funds committed to men’s hands. Officers are 
wont to administer the funds of institutions over 
whose affairs they are set, for their own per- 
sonal benefit, not only without leave, but without 
statute or enactment — that is, to steal all the 
profits which arise from the use of such funds. 

The same is true of public funds, where men are 
treasurers for the State; or for the nation—city, 
county or government disbursing agents. But all 
the modes by which men make indirectly, or by 
favors gained, or by connivance and under- 
standing, more than their appointed and regu- 
lated salary, are, when you take away the soft 
phrases by which men talk, simply stealing, and 
every man who takes funds which areentrusted to his 
hands for safe keeping, or to be used for others, and 
uses them for his own profit, steals every penny that 
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he makes from such funds. Every such man, var- 
nished as he may be, educated as he may be, re- 
spectable as he may be, stand high as he may, is, be- 
fore God, simply and absolutely a thief. 

Funds that are putinto men’s hands in the settling 
of estates, are often employed, not for the benefit 
of the heirs, or of those for whose benefit it is de- 
signed that they shall be employed, but for the 
benefit of the administrators; and the processes are 
so hidden, the ways in which men can mystify are 
so many, that only those who are wont to ferret 
out these affairs have any idea how much of dis- 
honesty there is in this particular. 

I think [ may say that railroad management is an 
organized dishonesty at home and abroad. It has 
led to vast corruptions which still continue, and 
which eat out the life of honesty in those who are 
concerned therein. The majority of the railroads 
of these United States I honestly believe to be so 
corruptly used to enrich the managers at the ex- 
pense of the stockholders, that the managers can 
be called nothing else but dishonest. 

It is not surprising that subordinates in railroad 
offices and on public conveyances are affected by 
this immorality. You will hear managers and 
directors of railroads complaining that the times 
when they could find anybody that could be relied 
upon seem to have come to anend. Although they 
are bloated with that which they have themselves 
abstracted dishonestly from the community, and 
although they organize and carry on a system 
of operations that is swindling, and grossly dis- 
honest, they are shocked that any who are subor- 
dinate to them should do the same thing. The 
manager abstracts the profits of the road that 
should have gone to the stockholders; the car- 
conductor abstracts largely from the receipts that 
should have gone to the managers; and the under- 
lings abstract in their turn; and they are allamazed 
at each other! Itis found very difficult to obtain 
honest conductors and drivers on omnibus lines and 
city railroads. There is a universal complaint that 
men are not as honest as they used to be; that they 
are more temptable than they used to be im all 
small matters. What a pity that some of thes 
men could not be elected to the managership ; fc. 
itis considered stealing if men take in sixpences 
and quarters, but only peculation when they take 
in hundreds and thousands of dollars ! 

The buying and selling of votes, especially im 
large cities, is becoming alarmingly prevalent. 
There was a time when it was an unthought of 
crime. There wasa time when a man could not lie 
under the imputation of selling his vote for an hour 
and hold up his head among men; but that stigma 
has passed away. It is not so odious us it was. Men 
sell their votes openly and shamelessly. It would 
be well for us if that were the extent of the im- 
morality, the dishonesty practiced by them in con- 
nection with politics ; but they sell their votes a 
hundred times over! 

Municipal bodies are notoriously and proverbially 
dishonest. I need not speak of the city govern- 
ment of New York. It will be known as long as 
Sodom and Gomorrah are known—and for largely 
the same reasons! The worst feature is not that 
the men who constitute the government are so no- 
toriously corrupt in pecuniary matters, but that 
they maintain, increase, spread, deepen and 
heighten their corruption without any proportion- 
ate shock to the moral sense on the subject of 
citizenship. There are a million citizens iu whose 
midst there have grown up the most gigantic dis- 
honesties, which spread from year to year; and, 
although there are newspaper interjections, and a 
little cursing and swearing here and there, that is 
about the extent of the feeling aroused in opposition 
to these things. There is no organization formed 
to stay their progress. There is no deep sense of 
shame and outrage produced by them. Right under 
the eaves of churches they take place, and ministers 
drore about dogmas and ordinances, and quarrel 
about robes and surplices and stoles, while this 
stealing is going on all around them. They seem to 
have no part or lot in the welfare of the community 
in general. Or their time and attention are absorbed 
by the metaphysical doctrines, the ceremonies, the 
fandangos, the charlatanry of the sanctuary. The 
city is weltering and reeking in the most abomin- 
able stealings and corruptions, and they seem to be 
unconscious of them, or at least unmoved by them. 

The legisiatures of the States are becoming so cor- 
rupt that the details would almost produce inere- 
dulity in your minds. 

The great national legislature, Congress, is not 
of good reputation ; and not to be of good reputa- 
tion, is to be of bad. 

The men who compose our legislative bodies are 
selected by the people; but is it fair to say that 
those bodies represent the average morality of the 
community? If that be so, God help the com- 
munity. I do not believe that it is so. I believe that 
the great mass of the common people are more 
honest than the men that are called their repre- 
sentatives. 

Corruption has spread so widely and struck so 
deeply, that it has reached places which have 
hitherto been considered unimpeachable, pure, 
without suspicion of taint, and left them demoral- 
izeG. I speak of the Judiciary. It is time that 
judges knew that those who are most conversant 
with courts believe that honest judges are au excep- 
tion, and that bribable judges are the rule. And it 
is needful that those who are honest in judicial sta- 
tions, should have a character better than the repu- 
tation of the average of their fellows. 

The revenue service of this government has 
proved a vast quicksand, swallowing up men at a 
rate which has threatened to make government im- 
possible. I think nothing has startled the com- 
munity more than the evidence of *he corrupti- 
bility of men by a certain amount of possible gain. 

This is an evil which pervades a!l classes of so- 
ciety, high and low. The tone of conscience about 
using money has gone down steadily in your day 
and mine. Men, take them as/you will, in every 
walk of life, have less conscienve 2bout money than 
they need to have, 
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[From the Pall Mall Budget.) 


HE interest excited by the project attributed 

to the Italian Government of subjecting the 

bed of old Tiber to a complete investigation, in or- 
der to disinter therefrom the treasures of ancient 
art and wealth which it is supposed still to coneeal, 
is likely to increase rather than diminish as the 
scheme is further developed and becomes more fa- 
miliar to the imagination. But how far is 
the thorough draining of the Tiber likely to reward 
the public spirit of its projectors? That is the 
question to which the answer can after all be only 
conjectural; although there is probability enough 
to render the indulgence of even splendid hopes 
permissible. There is, it must be confessed, a good 
deal of popular exaggeration in the current lan- 
guage about the great elevation of the modern soil 
above the strata of ancient Roman ruins, with their 
deposits of values which may be supposed to be 
buried below, particularly when applied to the 
Tiber. It seems to be thought that its venerable 
mud might be dug down to an indefinite depth, with 
a constantly increasing probability of hitting on 
some vein of abandoned statues, gems, or other 
relics of priceless art. But there is an obvious limit 
to these anticipations, and a near one. Whatever 
change of levels may have taken place in parts of 
Rome, whether by the gradual elevation of soil or 
by earthquakes, it is pretty certain that the surface 
of the Mediterranean remains at the same height 
as in classical times. Now the surface of the Tiber 
at Rome is just thirty-three feet above the Mediter- 
ranean; such, at least, was the result of Sir George 
Shuckburgh’s measurements in the last century, 
which have been generally relied on since, the point 
taken being apparently that where the river leaves 
the city. That the level of the Tiber is a little 
higher now than in ancient times we know, because 
at mean height it half covers the arch whence issues 
the Cloaca Maxima; but it must be very little, for 
the Tiber is in places some twenty feet deep, its bot- 
tom consequently very little above the sea level. 
It is difficult, therefore, to believe in any great ac- 
cumulation of silt there. The rapid stream must 
have swept it steadily away age after age, and 
probably left whatever solid substances had been 
thrown into it within such easy reach that super- 
ficial exploration—in the course of fourteen hun- 
dred years since the desolation began—has had 
every facility for recovering them. Moreover, al- 
though the spoliation of Rome has been a favorite 
theme ef poets and historians, it is not easy to point 
out any epoch at which such spoliation actually 
took place under circumstances which would render 
it probable that much of the spoil got thrown into 
the river. Alaric certainly did not “ loot’’ Rome, 
although he has the credit of it; Genseric, the Van- 
dal, certainly did; but then Genseric camé by sea, 
and had a fleet in the Tiber at his disposal, on board 
which, historians tell us, he carefully conveyed all 
the articles which he thought worth removing. 
Among these were certain treasures which have ex- 
cited more of modern curiosity than any others— 
those carried.away by Titus from Jerusalem and 
lodged in Rome. Who, asks one of our contempo- 
raries, can say that Tiber may not even now con- 
tain the ‘‘seven-branched candlestick’’ of the 
Temple? Weare afraid it can be predicted with a 
strong approach to certainty that it never will be 
found there. Its history, and that of its accom- 
panying vases and other valuables, is a riddle from 
first to last. It is supposed to be represented, as we 


all-know, on the arch of Titus; but this modern || 
skepticism has questioned, for the following among | 


other reasons, that on the foot of the sculptured 


candlestick sea-monsters, eagles, and other animals | 
are placed, by no means in accordancé with the |, 


sevérity df the Temple worship of the One God. 
However this may bé, Genseric certainly took 
away these spoils of Jerusalém with him; for Pro- 
éopius describes a part of them as ornamenting that 
Sovereign’s palace at Carcaascnne in the south of 
France. Other portions of the sacred prey were 
left by the same monarch at Carthage, where Beli- 
sarius found them a century later, and carried them 
in triurtiph, with his Vandal booty, to Constanti- 
nople. ‘Tradition reports that a venerable Jew, 
who had influence in the palace of Justinian; per- 
suiaded that Emperor, unde¥ superstitious terrors, 
to remove them once more, and sénd them back to 
the holy spot from whence they were originally 
brought by Titus. The watchful, persevering eye 
of the Hebrew race had evidently kept them in 
view for five hundred years. But at this point, 
says Gregorovius, the German antiquarian describer 
of medizwval Rome, we entirely lose sight of them. 
If ttiey really found their way back to Jerusalem, 
they must have become the prey of the Saracens, 
and wandered somewhere into the recesses of the 
““boundless East,” probably fo be destroyed ‘as 
idolatrous. Yet another tradition declares that the 
great Church of the Lateran preserved not only the 
seven-branched candlestick, but ‘Aaron’s rod and 
priestly habiliments, the golden urh which held the 
manna, and we know not what curiosities besides— 
‘a bold experiment, 116 doubt, on the credulity of 
Roman Christians, and stil’ niore ‘of ‘pilgrims, in 
the dark ages. 


h- 4 we 


PASSEE. 
{From Harper's Bazaar.) , 
E say that our friend is. passée. Is she 
past her intelligence, her good-nature, her 
power of entertainment, her wit, her usefulness 
generally? On the contrary, she has, usually but 
just attained the greater partof,them. She has,but 
just attained experience enough to,enable her to 
comprehend and join in conversation, above the 
mediocrity of gossip and, titter aud eompliment ; 
her,gayety is not mere giggling, but there is in it 
something of the flash of encountering, intellects; 
she has discretion enough to be silent, and knowl- 


edge enough to speak on occasion ; no longer raw, 
or shy, or painfully self-conscious, her manners have 
a charm of ease that gives ease to all around her; if 
she has accomplishments, they are practiced and 
mature, and you are spared, for instance, the 
familiar horror of a school-girl’s music ; if she has 
not the rosy loveliness of her youth, she has a 
knowledge of the arts of the toilet that makes 
her dress perfect, and herself an attractive object ; 
in fact, she has only just become capable of enjoying 
and giving enjoyment in society ; and so far from 
the young idiots who call her passée having any 
right to slurs in her regard, it is she who should be 
herself an arbiter of society, and have authority to 
pronounce whether or not they are in any sense fit 
to enter its charmed circles. Indeed, it may well 
excite all the wonder that it does among Europeans 
that the young are here allowed to absorb all the 
enjoyments of our social life—the young, who have 
nothing but their youth or their beauty to give; 
whose minds and manners are almost totally un- 
trained and insufficient ; who are, indeed, objects of 
pleasure to the eye, and wherein they yield other 
pleasure or profit do so rather in a subsidiary way 
than in the main. We do not wish to undervalue 
the element of innocence and freshness which the 
young bring, or are supposed to bring, with them ; 
but we maintain that the virtue of years, with 
their knowledge of the world we live in, and their 
preparation for the world we hope to live in—their 
wisdem, their grace, and their charity—are of at 
least equal value, and deserve equal recognition in 
the places where men and women meet together; 
and we protest against the curving of the “ con- 
tumelious lip’? over the claims to courtesy and con- 
sideration of the woman beyond her girlhood. 





MONTHLIES FOR OCTOBER. 
[From Harper’s.]} 
A BABY BROOK. 


“Tinkle-te-tinkle,”’ it said, close to the path beside me, 
A low little laughing voice, and it drew my eyes to look; 
* Pattering drops of feet, now shall your rovings guide me. 
Find me the pleasant places, you little love of a brook!’ 


“ Tinkle-te-tinkle,”’ it said, “this way into the meadow, 
Over the road, and down the bank, and under the bars, 
And now we loiter a minute, here in the great oak’s 
shadow, 
And look at the field so noble, full of the daisy stars.” 


“ Tinkle-te-tinkle,” it called, and I turned wondering 
whither— 
Then how the roguish spirit laughed in its sleeve of 
green! 
*“ Follow me, follow, follow’’—curving hither and thither, 
Hide and seek with a bright eye glancing behind a 
screen. 


Oh, the tiniest brook that ever threaded the grasses, 
Flirting a kiss to the clover, flouting the sober grain; 
That ever cried to itself, lost in the dark wood-passes, 
And laughed like a child escaping into the light again! 


“ Tinkle-te-tinkle,”’ it sang, under the green, green banner; 
**Summer is queen, and all the world to her court comes 
up; 
Beautiful, gracious summer is lady of all the manor, 
And I am her little page that carries a silver cup. 


“ Tinkle-te-tinkle”—it paused, and a dainty basin filling, 
Cried to its fellow-gypsy, ‘*O bobolink! bobolink ! 
To June, the world’s delght’’—and a wonderful stream 
of trilling 
Echoed the singing water—‘‘O sweetheart, come and 
drink !”” 


Come and drink music, truly! I know he has been al- 
ready, 
For all his song is the brooklet’s carried upon the wing ; 
“ Tinkle-te-tinkle,””’ went on the sweet little voice and 
steady. ’ 
Only-a little longer, and I should have learned to sing! 


REMINISCENCES OF DUMAS, 
{From the Galaxy.) 


|HE, study at Monte Cristo was a miracle of 
art, and devised in such an ingenious way as 

to insure absolute privacy. Hard-working. editors 
might adopt the plan, and find their comforts won- 
derfully improved. Itstood a short distance from 
the main building, was lighted only from the top, 


‘and was surrounded by a pretty wide ditoh, filled 


with water. There was no access to it-save bya 


regular portoullis, the mechanism of. which was in 
‘the hands of the occupant .of the study, who by 
‘means of some simple contrivance could lower-or 
}raise it at will. A small lucarne in proper-medizval 


style gave the person within opportunity of obser 
vation and reconnoitering. It was a clever expe- 
dient to keep off bores and duns. .The novelist had 
endless jokes about this ditch, which he loved to 
tell. ‘‘ It gave,” he would say, “ perfect seourity 
from intrusion, and with it such opportunities for 
revenge! If a theatrical critic abused me, all I had 
to do was to inveigle him out, get him once on the 
bridge, and then, evenif he was a member of the 
Academy of Sciences, souse he must go, dla tour de 
Nesle, plump into the water. . I could get up at any 
time a regularly acting epic. The fish in it were 
ever so fat. Talk to me about your Romanfish- 
ponds! No slave could ever have been as succulent 
amorsel as a.well-to-do Parisian bouwrgeois.. There 
was one carp there who had swallowed a. tailorand 
a booimaker, but who.died at lastof surfeit from 
my hatter.”’ 


While Dumas lived. at Monte Cristo, most amus- 


-j|ing stories were told of the galas~ held there, a 


reminiscence of which we have from one of: the 
guests. A-score of friends would be invited to stay 
the week. The first day the menw from Chevet’s 
was fitting for a repast of diplomats, and «the wines 
flowed in abundance... The next day what was deft 
was warmed, and, though slightly fragmentary, yet 
made up an ample meal, The third day, notwith- 
standing heavy inroads made into the hure‘de 
sanglier, and the half of the turkey and trufiies, 
good. pickings were still possible. -The day ‘after 
that, the garnish of the table, the anchovies, the sar- 
dixie’, thé pickles, the olives, arranged 





with grace, 
still satisfied the hungry. On the fifth day matters 





wore a more serious look. At breakfast the temple 
of spun sugar, with its foundations of nougat, had 
but whetted the appetites of the guests; at dinner, 
however, a sturdy omelette au lard, with ample 
provision of wholesome country bread, furnished 
by a neighboring auberge, and washed down by. 
common cabaret wine, had crowned the feast. 
After that, famine threatened. Without amoment’s 
hesitation Dumas would then announce the situa- 
tion, which, instead of being received with mur- 
murs, was hailed with acclamations. The most in- 
genious plans for relief were instantly devised. 
Fishing-lines, nets, fowling-pieces, traps, and snares 
were brought into requisition. As the Uhlans have 
lately done, so did the company; and, throwing 
themselves on the resources of the country, the 
land was scoured. The Seine was angled for gud- 
geons, the fish pond was drawn, the moat was left 
dry, rabbits were snared, an occasional hare was 
shot, stray ducks, chickens, and geese were bagged, 
potatoes, turnips, and cabbages were sequestrated. 
The grandest of battus was inaugurated. Dumas, 
installed in the kitchen before a huge caldron, fe- 
ceived the varied contributions, anda gypsy repast, 
throwing into the shade the more artificial prepar- 
ations of the Café de Paris or of the Trois Freres, 
was the climax of the entertainment. 

At St. Germain there was a famous restaurant, 
called the Pavillon Henri IV. (we trust Moltke has 
spared it), celebrated then for its good cheer and 
long bills. Dumas had the run of the house, and 
much of its popularity was owing to the prominence 
the novelist had given it in one of his romances. 
The restaurateur was an enthusiast, and a poulet 
Prothos one of the inspirations of the place. Ice 
was exceedingly scarce one summer, and none to be 
laid save at the Pavillon HenrilIV. One hot day a 
servant came to the landlord with the following 
message : ‘‘ My master, M. Alexandre Dumas, pre- 
sents his compliments, and begs you will let him 
have some ice.” ‘‘ Tell your master,’’ was the re- 
ply, “ that allI have is at the service of the genius 
of France. Sommelier, bring up a basket of the 
clearest ice for the illustrious author.’’ The ice was 
brought and placed in the servant’s hands, when the 
footman in an unlucky moment presented a napo- 
leon, adding, ‘‘My master begs you will let him 
pay for it.” ‘Stop!’ thundered out the host. 
‘Here is some mistake. I am being robbed. M. 
Dumas never sent you. Confess, coquin, this is a 
vile subterfuge. Drop the ice this moment. M. 
Dumas never was known to pay ready money for 
anything. Go away, and presume no longer to im- 
pose on my credulity.” 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY IN IRELAND. 


(From the “ Conquest of Ireland,” in Harper’s.) 


Bye ely in its purer form, came to 

Ireland about the middle of the fifth century. 
For six years, Patrick, the son of pious parents, the 
child of a priest, had been held in slavery in Ire- 
land, and on the hills of Antrim had tended his sheep 
and worshiped God. Every seventh year it was the 
Irish custom to set free all bondsmen. Patrick re- 
turned tohis native Brittany, to his parents and his 
Christian friends, was ordained a presbyter, and 
studied in the Celtic schools of Gaul. Yet his fancy 
must often have gone back to the pleasant fields and 
generous natives of Antrim where his spotless 
youth had passed, who were still lost in savage 
superstitions, who sacrificed the firstlings of their 
flocks, and sometimes their infants, in the Valley of 
Slaughter, and knelt in the graves of the Druids. A 
vision came to Patrick as he labored at his studies 
in Gaul, summoning him tothe conversion of Ire- 
land. A voice called him in the midnight; he 
obeyed. About the year 432 he crossed the seas to 
the land where he had once been a slave, and 
preached the simple Gospel to the bards, _ the prin- 
ees, aud the bearded people of Erin. 

In the year 432 there were no images nor cruci-| 
fixes, nO pompous ritual, no spiritual despotism, no 
moral corruption emanativg from Rote. “The im-| 
perial city, sacked by Goth and -platdered by Hun, 
térn by discord, soon tobe desolated by: ‘Genseric, | 
and reduced almost to a naked waste, harried by } 
robbers and polluted by -savages, had sunk to-the 
condition of a provincial tewn. « Its scanty popula. 


tion, its corrupted priesthood, or its trembling 


bishop were scarcely able to maintain the existence 
of its fallen Church. Patrick, therefore, the humble 
slave and missionary, brought to Ireland the simple 
elements of an apostolic faith; he preached only 
the doctrines of Paul, with almost equal success. 
The savage Irish received him with generous hos- 
pitality ; he preached to the assembled-nation on 
the hill of Tara; he purged the Valley of Slaughter 
of its dreadful rites ; he founded schools, churches, 
and monasteries in the wilds of Connaught-and 
along the dreary coasts of. Ulster, and Ireland-be. 
oame a Christian country, renowned for its intel- 
ligence, its pious genius, aud’ its missionary zeal. 
a“ . They founded their ritual on the vener- 
able practice of the Apostles—their doctrines upon 
the study of the Scriptures. No. archbishop had 
ever been known in Ireland; no legate from the 
papal court. was allowed to intrude within the 
sacred isle. No contributions from the Irish Church 
swelled the ever-craving treasury of St. Peter, No 
tithes, first-fruits, or ecclesiastical tribute helped to 
éonfirm the growing splendor and corruption: of the 
Roinan See. The Irish bishops firmly miintaiied 
their independence against the constant menaces of 
popes or councils; would consent'to hold no inter- 
eourse with the court of Rome; denied its claim to 
the right of ordination, and consecrated each other 
bys simple laying on of hands’; rejected: the wor- 
ship of images, the adoration of° Mary, the Jinfalti- | = 
pility of the Pope, and in all their schools and. col- 
persisted in a free. study of the Scriptures: 


leges 

With an earlier Protestantism that Luther might 
have suggested and Calvin approved, they incul? 
cated and exercised a general liberty of conscience, 
founded upon the wide education of the people, 


and a moral vigor that had been handed.down from 
their forefathers. The honesty, simplisity,. and| drrange 
pious zeal of the Irish teachers are admitted by the 
more intelligent of their opponents. 


BIRTH-HOUR OF THE ‘‘SCARLET LETTER.” 
(From “‘ An Evening with Mrs. Hawthorne,” in the Atlantic.) 


HE said that it was not her husband’s custom 

to sit with her while he wrote, nor to tell her 
about any literary work till it was finished, but that 
then he was always impatient to read it io her. In 
writing the ‘‘ Wonder-Book,” to be sure, he liked to 
read his day’s work to the children in the evening 
by way of test. She added that while thus occupied 
with that particular book, he was in high spirits; 
and this, as I knew, meant a good deal, for his 
daughter had once told me that he was capable of 
being the very gayest person she ever saw, and that 
“there never was such a playmate in all the world.” 

But during the whole winter when the Scarlet 
Letter was being written he seemed depressed and 
anxious. ‘‘ There was a knot in his forehead all the 
time,’’ Mrs. Hawthorne said, but she thought it was 
from some pecuniary anxiety, such as sometimes 
affected that small household. One evening he 
came to her and said that he had written something 
which he wished to read aloud; it was worth very 
little, but as it was finished he might as well read it. 
He read aloud all that evening; but as the romance 
was left unfinished when they went to bed, nota 
word was then said about it on either side. He al- 
ways disliked, she said, to have anything criticised 
until the whole had been heard. He read a second 
evening, and the concentrated excitement had 
grown so great that she could searcely bear it. At 
last it grew unendurable; and in the midst of the 
scene, near the end of the book, where Arthur Dim- 
mesdale meets Hester and her child in the forest, 
Mrs. Hawthorne fell from her low stool upon the 
floor, pressed her hands upon her ears, and said she 
could hear no more. 

Hawthorne put down the manuscript and looked 
at her in perfect amazement. ‘‘ Do you really feel 
it so much?” he said; “then there must be some- 
thing in it.” He prevailed on her to rise and to 
hear the few remaining chapters of the romance. 

To those who knew Mrs. Hawthorne’s impressible 
nature, this reminiscence of hers will have no tinge 
of exaggeration, but will appear very characteris- 
tic; she had borne to the utmost the strain upon her 
emotions, before yielding. The next day, she said, 
the manuscript was delivered to Mr. Fields, and the 
next morning he appeared early at the door, and 
on being admitted, caught up her boy in his arms, 
saying, ‘‘ You splendid little fellow, do you know 
what a father you have?” Then he ran up stairs to 
Hawthorne’s study, telling her, as he went, that he 
(and I think Mr. Whipple) had sat up all night to 
read it, and had come to Salem as early as possible 
in the morning. She did not go up stairs, but soon 
her husband came down, with fire in his eyes, and 
walked about the room, a different man. 

I have hesitated whether to print this brief nar- 
rative. Yet everything which illustrates the crea- 
tion of a great literary work belongs to the world. 
How it would delight us all, if the Shakespeare 
societies were to bring to light a description like 
this of the very first reading of ‘‘ Macbeth” or of 
“Hamlet”! To me it is somewhat the same thing 
to have got so near the birth-hour of the “ Scarlet 
Letter.”’ T. W. Hiea@rnson. 

THE BLOOD OF 8ST. JANUARIUS. 
(From the Catholic World.] 


HERE are other special circumstances under 

which the blood has not liquefied, or, having 
liquefied, has suddenly hardened again. The pres- 
ence of open scoffers, or of declared enemies of the 
church, has sometimes seemed to have this effect. 
In 1719, Count Ulric Daun was viceroy in Naples. On 
Saturday, May 6, he came with many German officers 
lately arrived in Naples to witness the liquefaction 
jin one of the churches to which the procession went, 
jas we have already explained, and in which the 
‘liquefaction ‘was_first expeeted. The viceroy with 
‘his personal staff -was of course.in hié official loggia 
dr gallery.. The foreign officers were clustered toy 
gethet withip: the sanctuary.: Some of:them were 
‘Catholics, some Protestants. The blood was. hayd 
‘when brought to the altar, and remained hardand 
unliquefied for a Tong time. » The viceroy at length 
sent an aid, with a command to all the.cfiieers to. 
withdraw and ‘stand outside the sanctuary. They 
obeyed, of course. “*Scarcely was this done—the 
heretic officers thus withdrawing—when, in an in- 
stant, the entire "mass became perfectly liquid, to 
the great joy of all. “It Was a miracle of miracles!” 
Some of the Protestants became Catholics. immedi- 
ately.. 

Putignani and Celano mention another fact: ‘We 
quote frdm the former; who was a canon of the 
cathedral and present at the time on servieo, 
“While the relics. were out at the high altar of the 
eathedral, there came many nobles. from beyond 
fhe Alps, who wished to do homage to the saint and 
to witness the liquefaction. The blood was. ex- 
trérfely fluid just then, and the reliquary was being 
presented to those around, in turn, to be kissed, In 
an instant the blood became “hard and dry in the 
hands of the canon. Those near by, stupefied by 
this new prodigy, stood, as it were, nailed ta.the 
floor. Then the canon; thoved by an interior im- 
pulse, raised his voice, and:said aloud: ** Gentlemen, 
if there. be. any heretic among you let him retire.’ 
Immediately one of the strangers quietly withdrew. 
Scarcely had he withdrawn, when. the blood , was 
liquid again, and’ was bubbling.” Putignani adds: 
“ The same thing ig | said to have happened on qe 
éceasions.”” | - 
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"Ep UCATIONAL NOTES.” 


MMEDIATELY . after: the. return.of the . Em- 
peror of Russia from Germany a ukase.was 
issued informing the school authorities that ali 
privileged. private schools and educational estab- 
lishments must pie the German language. before 
the er heretof fore olastic language, and 
Aeti esos edatie ‘number of lessons 
for [yates than for French. In all bodrtliiigséhdols 











‘where it is wsual for each day in the week to haveits 
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special language for conversational purposes, and 
where generally three or four days a week have been 
devoted exclusively to French, four days a week 
hereafter must be given to Russian, two to German, 
and only one to French. The inspectors and heads 
of schools are strictly enjoined to watch over the 
carrying out of this injunction, and to report there- 
on. 


The new President of Columbian College is 
James C. Welling, LL.D. During the last presiden- 
cy, chiefly within the last six years, about $150,000 
were added to the college, properly through the 
efforts of the President, in money, buildings, ete. 
The landed property of the college in and around 
Washington has increased from six to tenfold in 
value since the war, giving the institution a rich en- 
dowment, if properly husbanded. 


Out of 203,287 marriages celebrated in Italy in 
1869, the contracts were signed in 36,923 cases by both 
husband and wife; in 43,116 by the husband only; in 
5,243 by the wife only; and in 120,005 cases by nei- 
ther of the parties. Taking the population as a whole, 
a much larger proportion are unable to write, the 
tnalfabeti numbering 17,000,000, in a total population 
of twenty-four millions. Great efforts have been 
made by the Government of Victor Emmanuel to 
remedy this deplorable state of things. Since 1860 
free schools have been opened in many of the prin- 
cipal towns, and the utmost care has been taken to 
secure the appointment of good teachers, and to 
provide instruction suited to the wants of the peo- 
ple. In 1860 there were in the province of Naples 40 
schools and 3,000 scholars. Now there are 140 com- 
mon schools, with 16,000 scholars, besides four col- 
leges, all costing the State 800,000 livres a year. 
Victor Emmanuel himself gave the first impulse to 
elementary education in Naples by assigning for 
that purpose the sum of 10,000 livres from his private 
revenue. 


The re-organization of the schools of Alsatia 
is greatly hindered by the misunderstandings, half 
voluntary, half unavoidable, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances. The conquered people do not like to be 
reconstructed on a German basis. The circumstan- 
ces attending the dissolution of the college at Alt- 
kirch, are a fair sample of the whole. The local 
authorities offered to pay the requisite municipal 
contributions in advance, to adopt the German pro- 
gramme of studies, and allow the German language 
a greater range in the school, provided they were 
permitted to retain the French language as the me- 
dium of instruction, and have the right of nominat- 
ing the professors. To this the German authorities 
refused assent. They were willing to make the 
required contribution for the support of the school, 
but insisted on retaining the French language only 
in the upper classes. In the face of this difference 
the town declined all pariicipation in the conduct of 
the college, and the institution was in consequence 
compelled to suspend operations. 


The principal teacher of a village school in 
Saxony died lately, leaving a wife and seven chil- 
dren. The physician, called too late, found the family 
in the deepest poverty, the dying man exclaiming, 
“T have had nothing in my last hour to soothe my 
pain but a draught of water.’’ The widow, in bor- 
rowed garments, followed to his burial the husband 
wrapped in the only sheet the house afforded, and 
enclosed in a coffin provided by teachers but little 
richer than he bad been. The salary he had starved 
on was about ten dollars a month. The Rhenish 
Courier vouches for the truth of two stories, which 
go to show that the Saxon schoolmaster’s case was 
not entirely exceptional. .In.a place called S——, in 
the Taunus, the care of the sheep was to be farmed 
out anew, the shepherd having struck for higher 
wages. He wanted 500 florins ($200) a year. The 
village schoolmaster offered to undertake the work 
for four hundred, the salary.the shepherd had been 
receiving. But he could not be spared from his 
school; so the fathers of the community came to an 
agreetiient with the old shepherd, and improved the 
schoolimaster’s position so that he now receives 350 
floritis, 50 less than is paid to the tender of the ani- 
mal flock. © In K—— t fa . the 
post of night watchman was vacant. To eke out his 
slender salary the schoolmaster offered to do double 
duty, to watch the little ones by day and guard the 
big ones by night. This arrangement however seem- 
ed not becoming to the municipal authorities, who 
were so considerate as to improve the occasion by 
adding a féw fforins to the old and meritorious 
schoolmaster’s pay. Such facts as these almost take 
the edge off the story of the old man who taught 


school because he was too old and infirm to herd 
swine. 


Dr. .E. Re Lente writing to the Observer from 
the Syrian Protestant College, says that a wonderful 
change is taking place’ im ‘Syria. ‘The people are 
awaking-to a desire for instruction. On every side 
schools are springing upnative schools, Catholic 
schools, : Jesuit} schools, and even the’ Moslems are 
erecting. a fine building for educational purposes. 
The people are reacting from superstition and priest- 
ly bondage, and seeking for knowledge. The Col- 
lege was founded five years ago.’ Last’ yéar it sent 
out its first graduating class, five in number, all of 
whom are now teaching except one, who rethains in 
the medical department of the collége. This year 
eight were graduated. ‘The present Fréshmen class 
numbers eighteen. They came better prepared than 
any other class since the Collegé was started, and 
more of them paid m fall." The medical course te- 
quires four years of study, with threé terms a’year, 
and term examinations. The graduating class this 
year, the first to completé the coursé, numbered 
eleven, six of Whom ‘received diplomas. The trus-| 
tees have bought a beautiful place overlooking the 
sea, and resting in the shadow of Lebanon; but as 
yet the College owns no buildings.” Still ttis work- 
ing well, and making friénds. ‘its corps of instruct- 
ors has been increased. It is rising in its require- 
ments and in its instruction, and students are coming 
from thousands of milés to reap the benefits it < con- 
fers. The valedietorian this year’ was a’ Very prom- 
ising young man from Egypt. 


For the first time, Robert College, near Con- 
stantinople, celebrated its commencement this year 
on its own ground, and under its own roof. Its 
massive building, completed at last, after two years 
of labor, and six years of impatient waiting for per- 
mission to build, “stands on its regal eminence, a 
work of beauty and strength, the most prominent 
feature of the Bosphorus from the Euxine to the 
Marmora.” Its hundred and fifty students include 
Greeks, Armenians, Turks, Jews and Bulgarians; 
Germans, English, Scotch, and Americans; Swiss, 
French, and Italians, and a dozen nationalities be- 
sides; all brought together in their youth to have 
part in the same class, and be molded by the same 
instruction. The College faculty is as diverse in 
blood and speech as the young men under their care. 
The senior class this year was composed entirely of 
Bulgarians, ‘‘ whose intellects may yet shake the 
walis of Constantinople more than did their terrible 
fathers, hundreds of years ago.’’ Facility in the ac- 
quisition of language, says Professor Grosvenor, is a 
special gift of God to the nations of the Sclavonian 
family. These Bulgarian students will learn to speak 
a language with ease and correctness while an 
American is painfully stumbling through its rudi- 
meuts. 


The death of Miss Lyman left vacant the office 
of Lady Principal of Vassar College, which had 
been so admirably and successfully filled by her. 
The position has now been accepted by Miss Harriet 
W. Terry, of New Haven, who has been at the head 
of a well-known seminary in that city. Miss Terry 
is a lady of high accomplishments and noble char- 
acter. The friends of the college may well look 
with hope to her administration of the important 
office she assumes. She will enter upon its duties 
at once. 


It will be remembered that at the last Yale 
Commencement a resolution was adopted by the 
Alumni to raise a ** Woolsey Fund” of half a million 
dollars for the general purposes of the college. The 
committee appointed under this resolution has 
made an announcement as to the plan of opera- 
tion, conspicuous in which is the admirable feature 
that no conditions must be affixed to any donation 
by the giver. The fund is to be wholly at the dis- 
posal of the college authorities. Subscriptions will 
be received ‘from anybody, in any form, of any 
amount, payable in any manner.” It is suggested 
that payments by five annual installments, on or 
before the 1st of May in each year, may be con- 
venient for givers, and will be acceptable. As soon 
as the sum collected amounts to $100,000, it will be 
paid over to the Corporation of the College. Remit- 
tances may be made to Henry C. Kingsley, Esq., 
New Haven; or to Alex. H. Stevens, Esq., Cashier 
of the Gallatin National Bank, New York. 


BOOKS. 


The Table of Our Lord. By the author of The 

Listener; Christ our Example, ete. New York: 

Protestant Episcopal Society for the Promotion 

of Evangelical Knowledge. 1871. 

Those who are familiar with the writings of 

Caroline Fry, and love to look through her clear, 

intelligent eyes upon religious truths, will welcome 

this compact volume. It is characterized by a most 

catholic spirit, though presenting what are called 

the evangelical views of the Christian religion, and 

marked here and there by allusions to the forms 

and observances of the Episcopal Church. The 

author’s mind is liberal, in the best sense of that 

much-abused word, because it is lifted above all 

that belongs merely to transient methods, by an in- 

tense interest in the truth itself, and its relations to 

our human wants. Toall ‘‘ who love the Lord Jesus 

Christ in sincerity,’ her thoughtful words of sym- 

pathy and counsel are proffered, with a'modesty 

which is the more pleasing because it is so evidently 

uncouscious of itself. The habit of her mind is—as 

those who are acquainted with her Scripture Read- 

ings and other’ “works well know—not to’ wrestle 

with doubts that assail the foundations; and. diffi- 

culties that puzzle‘and vex the intellect, which frets 
because it is finite; but-in a simple way to take’ for 
granted the evangelical doctrines, and with much 

spiritual insight, and great love for Christ, and a 
strong desire to draw others near to him, to unfold 

and impress these truths, now from one stand-point, 

and now from another. 

The volume before us begins with some ‘well-con- 

sidered remarks‘on the general subject,of external 

‘ordinances, It, sweeps. aside mneh foolish super- 
stition, and .at the same time answers: those: who 

think all forms: superfitous, by saying that “ Relig- 
ious ordinances are the medium of commithication 

which God has appointed between himself and us, 

suited not to his nature, but toours. The bended 

knee, the sacramental sign, the Worded formulary, 

and stated service, were not devised for him.’» She 
takes occasion, however, in this introductory chap- 
ter, to reprove very warmly those -who. exalt the 
liturgy and sacraments above the preaching of the 
Gospel. ‘‘Iam sure,” she exclaims, “the Scripture 
gives no sanction to auchan opinion. To preach 
and to baptize is the united commission.” - But 
she goes @ little farther than we can follow’ her, 

in’ addingapparently forgetting what. Patl ‘said— 
“There is no intimation given that. one is of less 
importance than the other.” Engaged.in contend- 
ing against the idea of sacramental salvation, her 
purpose, doubtless, is only to bring down baptism 
from the high place to which the Ritualists have 
exalted it.. The objectof the book, however, is not 
controversial.. An. occasional consciousness .of op- 
posing the yiews of ,that, party within, the bounds. 
of the Episcopal Church may be apparent; but it 
does not disturb the quiet current of the medita- 
tions which flows through the well-defined chanpel 
of her.ewn belief,, A chapter for each: is given on 
the institution of the Lord's Supper’ the benefits to} 
be received ‘from it; om those who reftise to’ come 
‘to’ it; those who aré afraid to come; those Pret 
came unworthily ; those who come. worthily ; ; 

‘who faithfully receive this sacrament ;and on ah 
 veceiving it for the first time. To these are.added 
‘Meditations and Prayers,’*and a closing chapter 





Jof “Sacramental Thoughts,” 





We are constrained 


to take exception to many of the thoughts in this 
last chapter, which have been cast by the author 
into the form of poetry. We do not think them 
good poetry, and many of the ideas, we are confi- 
dent, she would not have written down in plain 
prose. There appears to be something dangerous to 
not a few sensible people in the demands of rhythm 
and rhyme, and the unusual exaltation of the 
poetic afflatus. The book, excellent as it is now, 
would be much more satisfactory to us, if in the next 
edition of it the rhymes were to disappear. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Schiller’s Complete Works. Two Vols. Edited 
by Charles J. Hempel, M. D. (Philadelphia: I. Koh- 
ler.) In presenting Schiller to the American public 
in English dress, Dr. Hempel has performed a most 
acceptable service to literature. Nor is the manner 
in which he has completed his task the least agree- 
able feature. Humility is not a proverbial virtue of 
translators, whether amateur or professional, and 
few of them can resist the temptation to substitute 
their own wooden ware for the choicest porcelain 
of the market. Indeed, we are not without an opin- 
ion that a certain restraint in this regard is perhaps 
the best evidence of really good workmanship. Dr. 
Hempel tends to enforce us in this belief. Where- 
ever ,he could find an existing English version of 
any writing of Schiller’s, he has instantly appro- 
priated it, provided there was no rival version of 
superior merils. Thus Bulwer furnished the Poems 
aud Ballads; Coleridge, The Piccolomini and the 
Death of Wallenstein; while Martin, Churchill, 
Mellish, Bohn and others contribute the translations 
of the remaining plays and the historical writings. 
When all other sources fail, Dr. Hempel properly’ 
relies upon himself, and to his careful and scholarly 
hund is due the translation of several important 
minor poems, and the philosophical and sesthetical 
works of this great German author. The result of 
this admirable system of editing is that at last we 
have the literary labors of Schiller in such English 
dress as will enable the non-German reader to esti- 
mate the whole man, the philosopher and the 
thinker as well as the poet. 

'EBhe same house that publishes this English ver- 
sion, is also printing a German edition of Schiller, of 
which the second volume only has reached us. This 
series is in neat duodecimo, with a bas-relief of 
Schiller stamped on the cover; the paper is thin 
but good, with tinted edges. The volume before 
us contains both the play edition and the original 
draft of The Robbers, together with Fiesco. 


Shell Cove. Evenings with the Children. By 
Mrs. V. G. Ramsey. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) 
Four, and What They Did. By Helen C. Weeks. 
(New York: Hurd & Houghto The Day Star. 
By Agnes Giberne. (New York: Pott & Amery.) 
These are four additions to children’s literature, 
which, upon the whole, are really additions. Shell 
Cove isa sea-side story of rather unusual interest, 
which may be safely put into the hands of all boys 
and girls. Dvenings with the Children ts intended 
to give pleasant instruction regarding the geogra- 
phy, history, animals and productions of South 
America. Much real information is conveyed in a 
very interesting manner, and as it is divided into 
evening entertainments, it makes a peculiarly 
suitable book for mothers to read aloud to their 
children during the coming winter evenings. Four, 
and What They Did,is an amusing tale of the 
Illinois frontier, which ought to be an especial 
favorite; for *‘The Four” are fair pictures of 
hundreds of children, and it is quite possible for 
all young readers to identify themselves gleefully 
with the adventures it relates. The Day Staris a 
life of Christ, written in simple style from the 
Gospel narrative. Its peculiar feature is the 
general (nearly exclusive) use of words of only one 
or two syllables. 


Stimulants and Narcotics, By George M. Beard, 
M.D. (New York: G. P. Putnam & Co.) , This is 
certainly a curious book, and_to very many will 
seem an exceedingly bold book. Dr. Beard tells 
us that heretofore the subject has only been ap- 
proached by partisans. and gives us the hope that 
his present volume is the grand golden mean. “The 
subject is a delicate one, and in brief space we may 
very possibly do injustice to the author.- But his 
views are very much these: Ignorant use of stimu- |}- 
lants is fatal; intelligent use is averagely advan-. 
tageous. On the whole, stimulants. and: narcotics 
tenefit the human race.. Women employ them 
least, and are weaker than mén. Longevity has in- 


‘creased side by side with the increased “use of 


stimulants. Total abstainers are no healthier than 
consumers. While total abstinence has grown 
rapidly in America, nervous diseases have also in- 
creased proportionately. Whether Dr. Beard is’ 
quite right in his logic, or has succeeded; in holding 
the scales of judgment in equal balance,‘ we will 
leave to our readers to decide. 


Life of John Bunyan. By D. A. ‘Harsha, M.A. 


(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & ©o.) Of the in- 


terest of a work like this it is superfluous to speak; 


iteomes directly home to vast,numbers who are}: 


but faintly touched by the greatness of history, the 


grandeur of poetry, or the attraction of fiction. |: 


Indeed, the life of Bunyan, combines the elements, 


of all these, warmed bya vivid personality and |. 


sanctified by an active piety. His life was extraor- 
diaary and full of individual enterprise, and, we 


cannot have too many details about men like him. |. 


Asregards literary execution, the work is plain and 
solid, and well adapted to give pleasure to that 
lange class of readers whose taste is good but not’ 


fastidious. It embraces notices ef his times and’ 


contemporaries and specimens ef his style. It has 
also the additional advantage of being beautifully 
printed on tinted paper in clear, large type. The 
binding is singularly (but appropriately) free from 


the gilding and quaint lettering so -geverally |. 


ose | Prevalent. 


The Management of Infancy... By Andrew 

mmbe. Revised by Sir James. Clark. . (New York: 

. Appleton & Co.) ‘This book handles an import- 
ant topic with exceeding delicacy and with a full- 


ness that cannot fail toinure to its general accept- 
ance. Whatever Dr. Combe wrote in his day was 
certain tobe practical and of recognized utility, 
and the present work has the great advantage of a 
careful revision on the part of a physician eminent 
in the department to which the volume relates. 
Sir James Clark, in his preface, dwells earnestly 
upon the expediency of making the laws of in- 
fancy a distinct subject of instruction, and we 
would heartily advise those of our readers who 
have a professional connection with education to 
give their attention to the remarks of the editor 
upon this aspect of the subject. 


Episcepalianism. In Three Parts. By B. F. 
Barrett. Audi alteram partem. (Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co.) The late Bishop Burgess, of 
Maine, once wrote a pamphlet entitled Sweden- 
borgianism, and this is the Prussian advance into 
the territories of the enemy in answer to that dec- 
laration of war. It sweeps every field with an easy 
triumph which is charming to contemplate, and 
which must have been very delightful to achieve. 
Episcopalianism is routed, and spoiled, and devas- 
tated. Notastronghold isleft to her. Her cathe- 
drals are pierced by cannon balls, and blown inte 
ruins by bombs. Her flags are torn to shreds, and 
her prelates, stripped of their ‘“ borrowed robes,” 
as the author calls them, are carried off into a 
miserable captivity. The only thing left for them 
to do is to acknowledge their defeat, make such 
terms with their resistless conqueror as they can, 
and ever after pay him the tribute which Mr. Bar 
rett modestly demands. 


The Oousin From India. By Georgiana M. 
Craik. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) Another 
of the series of “Books for Girls,’ by the author 
of John Halifax. The story of the untaught, 
neglected, but clever little Indian child who is 
thrown so suddenly into a well-regulated happy 
Christian home is very fascinatingly told. Indeed 
to girls of ten years old and upward, we should 
think it irresistible. Like the rest of this series it 
is well worthy of a place beside those tender and 
true stories which have made this author a house- 
hold benefactor. 


Lowly Ways. By F. E. B. (Philadelphia: 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger.) The taste for 
German religious tales is rapidly spreading, and 
nothing can be purer or healthier than their 
general tone. Lowly Ways is an exquisite story 
translated from this language. It has a wonder- 
fully simple and truthful air; we find it impossible 
to believe ita fiction. Somehow we feel certain 
that the heroine is no impalpable creation of a pure 
heart and tender imagination: she is to us a real, 
truthful, loving worean whose religion is not a 
sentiment but a Faith. 


Parker’s Exercises in Composition. Edited by 
Prof. J. H. Hamilton. (Boston: Robert 8. Davis & 
Co.) The original text-book of Mr. Parker’s has 
had the best possible endorsement in the fact of its 
continuous use in schools despite of rivals. The 
present edition is simply a condensation and re- 
vision of the old matter with such changes as have 
suggested themselves in the class-room. The utility 
of the system of analytic study of composition as 
taught by this method, must be obvious to any one 
who has ever chanced to correct the ‘ themes” of 
young pupils. 


Little Workers. By J. C. Beard. (New York: 
R. Shugg & Co.) This is a really remarkable child’s 
book, the large, well-designed and admirably 
colored illustrations being most happily comple- 
mented by the charmingly written text, in which 
are spiritedly told the stories of the butterflies, the 
moths, and. the spiders, the formicans, the apians, 
the .vespions, aud the orchids.: The style is so clear 
and the author so full of enthusiasm, that the book 
cannot fail to stir up in youthful heads a genuine 
love for Nature and an intense interest in the 
habits and ways of the insect tribes.’ 


Martin Ohuzzlewit..By. Charles Dickens: (New 


| York:._ D. Appleton & Co.). -This is a further-install- 


ment of the ‘handy volume’’: edition of the great - 
English humorist. Its salient features area neat 
‘brown cover, handsomely stamped, fine type in 
double column, thin paper, and illustrations, by. 
Cruikshank, Leech and Browne. 


. BOOKS RECEIVED. 


CHARLES ScRIBN ER & Co, Néw, York.—Systematic Theology. By 
CHARLES HopGE, D.D., Vol. L. . The Bible Commentary(Gen- 
esis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers,and Deuteronomy). Edited 
by FC. Cour, M.A. Canon of Exeter, Vol.1., Part 1.” 

BE. P. Durron & Co., New York.-The Home at Heatherbare. By * 
the suthor of * Everley.” My Winter in Cuba.. By W.M,L. , 
‘Jay¥, author of “ Shiloh.” 

J, RO & Co., Boston.—The Iliad of Homer. Translated by 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. Popular edition. Two vols. - 
Price $5. Atlantic Essays. By T..W.HIGGEINSON. Price $6. 
Castilian Days. By Joun Hay. Price ¥2. 

AMERICAN 8. 8. UNION, New York. Sanger Rifle. 
J. GUERNSEY. | 

PORTER & COATES, Philadelpiaix. —Life of sie Walter Scott. 
“centetinial offering—1771-1871.) 

/ALPRED MARTIN, * Philadelphia. —Caddy's Three Dressts. By * 

._ MARGARET Hosmer. Price $140. 

T. B. PETERSON & CO., Philacelphia.—Palaces and Prisons. 
‘Mrs. ANN'S. STEPHENS. Prive $1.75. 

Jupp & Wurrs, New Haven.-—Sermons, Practical and Descriptive, 

preached in the pulpit of Yale College. By the Kev. ELEA-. 

zARn T. FrrcH, D.D. 

‘G. Pp. PorNam & BONS. New York.—A History of England. By 

BENSON J. LOSSING. Price $2.50. Stimuiants and Narcotics. 

By GEORGE M. BEARD, M.D. Price 50 cts. 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston.—Songs of the Sierras. 
MILLER. Price $159. ~ 

Leg & SHEPARD, Boston.—Sacred Crown (new hymn-tunes, an- 
thems, etc.) By D. F, Hopcgss. aod C. W, Foster. Price 
$1.50. 





By CLARA * 


A, 


‘By 


By JOAQUIN 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York.—Tancréd ; or, The New Crusade. 
By B. DISRABLA. Price S0cts. © 

PRoT. EPs. SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF EVANGELICAL 
KNOWLEDGE, New York.—At Jesus’ Feet. 

W. E. ScovIL, New York.—Scovil’s Short-Hand-—a new system. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York.—A Christmas in the West In- 
dies. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. Shakespeare’s Comedy of The 
Tempest. Edited by WM.J.ROLFE. Anne Furness. By the 
g@uthor of “ The Sacristan’s Househol4.”” Price 75 cts. 


We have also received current numbers of the following pub- 
ications : 

Harper’s Maga Appieton’s Journal—The Catholic World— 

Peter's Musical Mont y—ihe Phrenological Journal—Scribner’s 
| seme gage ered York. Atlantic Monthly—Littell’s Living A 
Musical Monthily—Boston. Lippincott’s Magazine— 





Monthiy- Philadelphia. 
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PRAYER AND ITS ANSWER. 


HRISTIAN believers are often beset with 

doubts as to the extent and manner in which 

God answers prayer. In seeking to answer such 
questions, it is well to ask, What is prayer ? 

Prayer is not a mere asking for things that we 
want. Itis something more than an easy way to 
gratify our wishes. That is the way men some- 
times regard it. They think of God simply as au 
infinite giver, and when in need they cry “ give !”’ 
They ask as a beggar asks. Their prayers are acts 
of pure selfishness. Sometimes a man who ha- 
bitually rejects God and goodness from his 
thoughts, falling into a desperate strait, calls to 
Heaven for help. In his ery there is perhaps 
neither love nor reverence nor submission; it is 
nothing but a clutch at possible aid. That is not 
Christian prayer. God may answer it, but that is 
not the way he wishes to be sought. 

We are quite as much in danger of being selfish 
in our prayers as anywhere else. They may be- 
come the mere expressions of our self-will. If we 
go to God only to ask him that we may have our 
own way, we might almost as well not go to him 
at all. 

What is prayer? It is man’s drawing near to 
God. It is the approach of the child to the father. 
It is a meeting with our most tender friend. The 
purity from selfish desire, the unquestioning glad- 
ness of soul, in which we meet those who are 
nearest to us on earth; such in higher degree 
should be our feelings as we approach our Father 
Who is in Heaven. 

If God were nothing but the possible dispenser 
of future favors, we might go to him with nothing 
but requests. But he is the giver of all the good 
in our past and present lives. He is ordering all 
the most dark and perplexing circumstances about 
us in perfect wisdom and love. He is the guard- 
ian of the law of holiness which we hourly 
break. With him is the forgivencss and restora- 

tion which alone can heal our souls. His watchful 
providence is over us equally with every one of 
his creatures; and by that common fatherhood we 
are brought into brotherhood with them all. He 
is himself the embodiment of all conceivable love- 
liness and good; the perfect realization of all the 
glimpses of infinite beauty and perfectness that 
have ever come to us. All this is in Him to whom 
in prayer we draw near. And are we simply to 
thrust upon him our clamorous wants and de- 
sires? Rather we should give room in our 
thoughts and words for every sentiment of rever- 
ence and love that the idea of such a being calls 
up. Weshould seek to realize and rest in his sure 
and all-suflicient care for us; feeling no necessity 
to be importunate for the things which our Father 
knows that we have need of. In the presence of 
that all-regarding eye and all-loving heart, we 
should be moved to wide-reaching and tender 
thought for other lives than our own. Before the 
Holy One, our hearts, knowing something of their 

’ own sin, should sink in humility; and from the 
depths of humility look joyfully up to the measure- 
less and forgiving love that shines upon them. 
We should be filled with the thought of God more 
than of ourselves. 

And then we may well bring to him all our own 
interests. Not our wants and troubles only. What 
should we think of a child that came to its mother 
only when it needed comfort, and never brought 
its joys to be shared by her? We ought to bring 
our joys to God, consecrating them by the realiz- 
ation that they are his gifts, giving them a tender- 
er brightness through the knowledge that he sym- 
pathizes with them. We should seek his compan- 
ionship, and the consciousness of it,in all the ways 
that we tread. Not only our great pleasures and 
pains, but.the little perplexities and worries, the 
daily routine that seems almost meaningless, the 
simple joys and successes and disappointments 
that make up the greater part of our lives. These 
things we should bring to him, not seeking that 
our way be smoothed of all its obstacles, but that 
in every step of it we may have the companion- 
ship and guidance of our Lord. 

Now, if we cultivate such a spirit as this in our 
devotions; if we make them a true communirng 
with God, and not a form of self-seeking ; what 
place in them is to be given to our personal wants 
and desires? Is there expected of us such abso- 
lute self-renunciation that we are never to press 
a wish of our own ? 

Surely, the Divine sympathy does not fail us 
where desire and helplessness unite to press us. 
Surely itis not a matter of indifference to the 
Heavenly Father that any longing stirs the hearis 
of his children. Every feeling that is of conse- 
quence to us we may bring to him. We may 
bring all our wishes to him. ‘Toward whatever 


innocent object they point, we may rest the full 
stress of our desire upon the Divine heart that 
will respond with all the sensitiveness of love. 
Be it a child’s desire for its toy, or a man’s de- 
sire for his larger toys, that heart is equally quick 
to sympathize with child or man in bis pain of 
unsatisfied want. And with that sympathy there 
exists infinite power to grant, and infinite wisdom, 
too, to so grant that the highest good shall come 
to the wishing one. We are, then, to bring all 
our desires to God, and commit them to him with 
absolute confidence. He never fails to hear, he 
never fails to auswer. But on the form of the an- 
sewer we have no right to insist. Our prayers 
reach out far beyond what we see as we utter them. 
They take hold on things invisible and eternal. If 
they seem to fail of answer, it is because the an- 
swer is beyond our sight. As roots of plants by 
mysterious forces draw in the materials of life 
from the earth, and throw them upward, and them- 
selves lying in darkness minister to shining glory 
of blossom and leaf in the sunlight above,—so 
prayers uttered here in darkness and tears, and 
with no seen result, shall in heaven disclose fruits 
whose transcendent loveliness the utmost wish of 
earth did not measure. 

In every exigency we are to seek God’s help 
with utmost confidence. We are to lay our wants 
at his feet. And in doing so, we are to rest in ab- 
solute sureness on the knowledge that he hears 
with all the sympathy of infinite love, and answers 
with the resources of infinite power. And at the 
same time, we are to be willing that he shall an- 
swer in hisown way. We are to say, “Thy will 
be done,” not as to an inscrutable and resistless 
Fate, but because the will to which we bow trans- 
cends ours in goodness as much as in power. 





ARE CLERGYMEN CITIZENS? 


HE degeneracy of our party primaries is re- 
cognized by all respectable men as one of the 
chief sources of mischief in our politics. It is here 
that corrupt men get their hands upon power; and 
it is here that reform must begin, if it is to be 
effective and lasting. In addition to the deplora- 
ble evils which usually affect the primaries of both 
parties in this neighborhood, the Republican 
meetings are likely at the present time to be rack- 
ed by intestine feuds, in which both anger and 
greed, bitter local animosities and conflicts of 
higher ambitions, are the moving springs. Natur- 
ally enough, the existence of such dissensions at 
this particular tim@®appears to many Republicans 
to be peculiarly unfortunate ; and, if we may 
judge from a circular distributed in the Seventh 
Ward of Brooklyn, an attempt has been made to 
induce the masses of the party to rescue the pri- 
maries from the hands of intriguers, and to elect 
as delegates to the Assembly District Convention 
a number of good citizens, whose names are given 
inthe circular. The object set forth 1n the circular 
is legitimate, and the means employed are perfect- 
ly proper and praiseworthy. 
But it so happens that two of the gentlemen 
whose names are proposed as delegates are min- 
isters; and the Brooklyn Eagle, which has long 
been the self-appointed guardian of the purity of 
religion in our sister city, “ goes after” these two 
names with more than aquiline keenness and fero- 
city. In a column of indefinite, though repeti- 
tious, rhetoric, the Hagle expresses its opinion 
that ministers of the gospel ought not to descend 
“ from the pulpit to the primary,” because the lat- 
ter is a disreputable place, haunted by disreputa- 
ble people, “ from gin-mills and slums.” 
We do not purpose at present to argue this point. 
The Eagle says its censure in the case is entirely 
independent of the Republicanism of the parties. 
If that is true, we are curious to have, not another 
column of personalities, but simple and intelligi- 
ble answers to the following questions : 
1. Ought not respectable men to attend the pri- 
maries; and is not the rowdyism of many who do 
attend a strong reason why the better class should 
be urged to this duty? 
2. Are ministerscitizens? If they are, then they 
ought to discharge their duty, as such, to the edifi- 
cation of the indolent and careless. The theory 
which separates them as a holy class, deprived of 
all right or concern in the government, is in our 
opinion highly mischievous, undemocratic and 
unchristian. 
8. When the citizens composing a political party 
assemble to choose delegates who shall nominate 
their legislators, if they have confidence in a min- 
ister, is there any reason why they should not ask 
him to act for them? Does the Hagle really fear 
that the reverend gentlemen it assails will become 
drunkards, perjurers, shoulder-hitters, etc., by al- 
lowing their neighbors to choose them as delegates 
to a convention; or does it rather dread the ap- 
pearance of honorable men in such places as the 
signal of downfall to the small politicians upon 
whose arts and vices party intrigues live anil 
flourish ? 
Of course, it is incumbent on ministers, as on all 
men, to make sure that their names are not used 
by hypocritical schemers, to advance selfish ends. 
They ought to be sufficiently acquainted with 
local politics to know who are the knaves and who 
the earnest patriots in each party organization. 
A minister disgraces his cloth who shows himself 
a weak, unconscious tool, or anything less than a 
full man. In the present case, there is no proof 
that the two citizens of Brooklyn referred to have 
allowed themselves to be in any way deceived or 
misled. and if they had done so, the fact would 
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but prove that they had neglected politics too 
much hitherto. 

Evidently the Eagle’s ideal of a clergyman dif- 
fers widely from ours. We demand, not a monk- 
ish hermit, nor a pious aristocrat, nor a sacred 
simpleton, but a living, earnest man. 








JOHN MILTON HOLMES. 


EW men have bound others more closely to 
them, few have given higher promise of suc- 
cessful work, or in so brief space done as good 
work, as he whose name we have written. He died 
Sept. 20th, in Jersey City, the scene of his pastoral 
labor, where it was a comfort to him to spend the 
last days of his long sickness. Graduating at 
Yale in 1857, he left behind him a reputation un- 
equaled by that of any man of his time, for power 
as a thinker and orator, for brilliant wit, and for 
geniality and strength of character. He was the 
most effective of popular speakers, writer of the 
songs that could never be sung without enthusiasm, 
admired by all, and loved best by those who knew 
him best. After a course of theological study, he 
took the pastorate of the (Congregational) Taber- 
nable Church in Jersey City, then a mere handful 
of worshipers. Under his preaching, the congre- 
gation instantly and rapidly grew in size, until a 
building with fifteen hundred seats was no more 
than sufficient. His religion was fervent and 
earnest. With character strong and solid to the 
core, utterly remote from sensationalism, he had 
an enthusiasm which inspired every one about 
him. It gave fire to his oratory, and almost irre- 
sistible power to his personal influence. He was 
foremost in every good cause ; and when the war 
broke out, he threw himself into the cause of 
the nation with the same ardor he displayed in 
his college society or in his church. In his at- 
tenuated frame there seemed always to be the 
possibility of early disease; and the intensity 
with which he lived and worked rapidly consumed 
hisstrength. The crisis came after only about five 
years in the ministry ; when, having in a time of 
revival conducted nightly meetings for many 
weeks, his health broke down. His people used 
every inducement to retain him, and made every 
generous offer, proposing that he should confine 
himself to pastoral work while a colleague minis- 
tered in the pulpit. But his purpose was firm. To 
a friend he said, that he could not endure the 
thought of lingering on as a burden, slowly losing 
his hold on usefulness. “ Better go down as the 
Cumberland did, with flags flying!” But he had 
not left work in time to save himself; perhaps 
there was no possibility of saving the frail body 
for alonger career, though a certain tenacity of 
life held him up for years longer. He went to 
Europe; afterward to Illinois; and at last to 
Colorado; attended always by the substantial kind- 
ness of his old church, and of friends who could 
not do enough to express their affection for him. 
The end came peacefully at last, among the 
scenes and the friends that were dearest to him. 
With a longer life, his name would probably have 
been known widely as few have been among the 
American churches. But if life be measured by the 
work accomplished or the love won, his was no 
brief one. 








THe CONSOLATIONS OF INFIDELITY.—Every 
Christian is familiar with the consolation which, 
in the hour of bereavement, is drawn from 
thoughts that take hold on the world beyond the 
grave; that our beloved have gone to be with 
Christ, that there is for them no more sickness, 
sin or sorrow, and that though they may not re- 
turn to us, we shall surely go to them. No soul 
that has once tasted the celestial sweetness of 
such a belief can ever desire to relinquish it. Now 
here is what the infidel proposes to substitute for 
it: 

The Boston Investigator has received a touch- 
ing letter from one of its subscribers. He says to 
his “ guide, philosopher, and friend” : 

“It becomes my painful duty to inform you of the death 
of my fourth and last daughter. I have lost three in this 
State in less than three years, and one in Wisconsin the 
year before I left that State. Of four as lovely and be- 
loved daughters as ever gladdened a parent’s heart, not 
one is left to cheer the evening of my days. . . . Your 
afflicted friend, &c.”’ 

And now for that medicine for the bruised 
heart which “ divine philosophy” furnishes in this 
sore emergency. We donot often get hold of a 
full-fledged infidel sermon, and that on a funeral 
occasion, and we must publish it entire. Says the 
editor to his afflicted friend : 

“The inequality of human enjoyment or condition is 
seen in the breaking up of families by death, as well as in 
other matters. Many children never live to the age of 
adolescenee, or youth, while other family groups grow to 
advanced life without meeting with the loss of even one of 
their number. We have heard of a family of not less than 
twenty-two children who grew up, every one of them to 
become old men and women. But that was a remarkable 
exception. The great majority die young, and thus there 
is too much death, or, we should have said, too much un- 
natural or untimely death.” 

These thoughts, the writer tells us, were sug- 
gested by the letter, full of tears, which we have 
quoted above. After giving the letter, he pro- 
ceeds in the same mellow and juicy strain: 

“Our worthy friends have indeed been greatly afflicted, 
and we should be very glad if we could offer them any 
alleviation. But in such trials, from which few are exempt, 
even sympathetic words are unavailing. ‘We cannot but 
remember what was most precious to us,’ and so Time only 
can assuage the sorrow and anguish of separation. As for 
the departed, though the ancient maxim may not be true 
that ‘the gods love those who die young,’ it Is certain that 
they escape all trouble, pain, suffering, and‘ the thousand 
natural shocks that flesh is heir to.’” 


Our friends of the Investigator show a t= 


apostolic zeal in striving to free the people from 
the heavy bondage of the Christian superstition. 
They will thank us for giving to the objects of 
their solicitude a view of the superiority of the 
skeptic’s method of ministering to the human soul 
in the hour of its supreme sorrow. 








“A Lone Putt, A StronG Putt,” etc.—The 
Committee of Seventy has just issued an address 
(Sept. 23) whose tone, coming from such a body, 
is full of promise for the effective prosecution of 
the good work of reform. We are, we confess, 
glad that our citizens need to have their impa- 
tience on this matter restrained. The public has 
been like a slow horse, on whose tough hide the 
whip falls unheeded. Exhortations, appeals, dis- 
closures, have all failed hitherto to rouse the 
lazy steed to any vigorous action. At last, he is 
off with a will—and we rejoice even to see the 
driver forced to throw his weight on the reins, 
to check the pace. So may the long-becalmed 
sailor welcome a breeze so stiff that it sometimes 
sends his gunwale under water. 


That in the present instance the steed will take 
the bit in his teeth and run away, is little likely. 
We are chiefly anxious that he shal! preve to have 
wind and will enough to hold out to the end of the 
course. And of this we have good hopes. The 
sentiment expressed by the Committee as to lay- 
ing aside party feeling, is in keeping with its own 
character and action. The signs multiply of the 
extension of a similar temper. Notably excellent 
is the action of the German Democratic Central 
Committee, in determining to occupy an independ- 
ent position; to throw overboard corrupt Demo- 
cratic leaders, while maintaining Democratic prin- 
ciples; and to seek coéperation with their fellow- 
German Republicans. It seems unquestionable 
that the party in the State will cut loose from the 
Ring. With such political omens, there should 
be opportunity and means to bring the guilty par- 
ties to the punishment of the civil law. Still 
more important is it that good citizens of either 
party bestir themselves to see that only honest 
men are sent to the Legislature this Fall. The 
oft-repeated, oft-neglected exhortation to “ go to 
the primaries,” should for once at least find a gen- 
eral response. Otherwise, all that hag been done 
may prove to have won no permanert#¥esult. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


O us the mysteries of the administration of 

the Police Court-room have always been in- 

scrutable; but here is a photograph of a scene in the 

General Sessions, given by the reporter of a morn- 

ing paper, which seems to justify a passing remark, 
even from the pen of a layman: 


** Patrick Mahoney was tried at the General Secsions yes- 
terday for felonious assault on Richard Kelly, who lives in 
the same tenement house. Some strange man who was 
drunk “hopped off of ” Kelly’s door, as Mahoney expressed 
it. Kelly rushed out and commenced “ hammering” Mah- 
oney in the face with his fists. Mahoney grappled with the 
foe, and Mrs. Kelly rushed to the aid of her lord, armed 
with a kerozene lamp, with which she “‘ smathered” (Ma- 
honey’s expression) the face of the prisoner, who there- 
upon retreated to his room, and sallying out with an old 
rusty bayonet, plunged it through Kelly’s arm. 

District-Attorney Fellows—You are both Irishmen, I be- 
lieve? 

Mahoney—Begorra, we are, sir. 

District- Attorney—And you were indulging in the national 
amusement, I suppose ? 

Mahoney—Begorra, we wor, sir. . 

District-Attorney—Then far be it from me to press for 
punishment. 

Judge Bedford—I think one gave the other what he de- 
served. Let the prisoner go.” 


This is all very well, perhaps, for a spicy page in the 
biographies of the Judge and the District Attorney, 
but the public, who have been led to suppose that 
the officers of the law bave in charge the interests of 
the whole community in the matters of peace and 
order, would like to know whether the unlimited 
indulgence of Irishmen-in their “ national amuse- 
ments” is regarded by those officials as a proper sub- 
ject for the chivalric forbearance of the one and the 
benign approval of the other. If this be sound 
practice, then Heaven have mercy on us when 
Messrs. Kelly and Mahoney enlarge the sphere of 
their recreation and impart to their national play- 
fulness a character of inter-nationality! 


—Those editors who claim that if reparation is 
made in one issue of a paper fora libel that ap- 
peared in a preceding issue, the interests of justice 
are completely satisfied, do not seem to us to give 
due weight to certain recognizable facts. As an il- 
lustration of our meaning, take the following in- 
stance. Some six months ago the story was set. 
afioat that a Dr. A. P. Pownall was drowned in a 
Western river while being baptized by immersion. 
The anecdote carried with ita Pedobaptist argu- 
ment, and so went the rounds of a large proportion 
of the non-secular press with something of the 
fleetness of Dexter. Presently came the news that 
the whole account was a flagrant and silly forgery. 
Of course all the respectable religious journals pub- 
lished the denial, and the matter was supposed to 
be relegated to the tombs of the Capulets. It 
chanced, however, that a curious English traveler, 
who signs himself ‘Cosmopolitan,’ fell upon the 
original paragraph, after it had become dead and 
noisome in all American newspaper offices, and 
sent it with gleeful heart to the London Noncon- 
formist. Once started in a new field, the anecdote 
naturally gained its ancient speed, and it is now 
pursuing its rapid flight through all the English 
papers, metropolitan and provincial, with a denun- 
ciatory side-heading, that does not in any wise hurt 
its running qualities. Substitute, in this case, a 
statement grossly injurious to some person’s charac- 
ter, and it is clear enough how little a mere retrac- 
s\n doog toward righting the wrong. 
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—The “ Lecture-Room Talk” which we publish 
this week was delivered some time ago—a fact which 
we mention, because, bappily, it could not just now 
be said of the corruptions in our city government, 
“*There is no organization formed to stay their 
progress. There is no deep sense of shame and out- 
rage produced by them.” In place of these negatives 
there might now be put strong affirmatives. 


— According to the Pall Mall Gazette, Mr. Ba- 
boo Keshub Chunder Sen, the advanced Bramin 
who lately attracted so much attention in England, 
and was regarded as a good enough Christian by 
eur Rationalistic brethren, is not so complete a rep- 
resentative of his denomination as has been gener- 
ally believed. It appears that, a few years ago, Mr. 
Sen, being a member of the Brahina Somaj, attempt- 
ed to introduce doctrines and prixciples foreign to 
the sect, and, in consequence of this, a schism took 
place, and he, with a few friends and followers, es- 
tablished a separate Somaj. They style themselves 
Progressive Brahmins. Thus we see how universal is 
the fashion of ‘‘new departures.’’ The Unitarians, 
the Jews, the heathen and the Democrats have all 
taken up their march on the line of reform, and the 
rest of the world may well be on the look-out to see 
what is to come of it. 


— The Womam’s Journal gives an interesting 
account of a little lady in New York, who carries 
on a business Qf hundreds of thousands of dollars 
aunually in harness and saddlery ware. She un- 
derstands her business thoroughly, and attends to 
it in general and detail. The Journal says: 

“Eighteen years ago this lady was poor enough in pocket, 

but had a good stock of ambition, and a determination to 
better ber fortunes, if honest, untiring industry would ac- 
complish it.. Circumstances had made her acquainted with 
buckles, and bridles, and whips, and spurs, and with only 
fourteen shillings in her pocket, she went to a dealer in 
second-hand leather, bought some stock and began to man- 
ufacture, selling her goods per sample. She made a good 
article. and soon established a reputation which continually 
brought her new customers, until now her goods are sold 
in all the principal cities in this country, and also in many 
foreign countries. She manufactures about seventy dif- 
ferent articles, employs nearly one hundred persons, and 
occupies the whole of a large five-story building. For some 
time past she has sold one thousand bonnets for horses in 
the city of Boston alone. Her trade with California is im- 
mense, and she contemplates a visit there in a few months, 
to extend it stillfurther. She is certainly a very remark- 
able woman.” 
This is the sort of woman to extend the sphere of 
her sex. She spends no time in talking about it; 
she * goes and does it.’ The other way is to travel 
about the country, delivering lectures on the Right 
of Woman to Import and Manufacture Saddlery, 


— We find in the Christian Register an admira- 
ble article on the late Dr. Gannett, by James Free- 
man Clarke—one of those rare biographical notices 
that really give to a stranger some sense of the sub- 
ject’s persona lity. We quote one or two passages: 

“The Litany of the Episcopal Church deprecates ‘ sudden 
death.’ The improved form of it, as used in the King’s 
Chapel service, prays to be delivered, not from ‘ sudden 
death,’ but from ‘ death unprepared for,’ which isa better 
prayer. Ajl of Dr. Gannett’s life was a preparation for 
death. I think he was the most conscientious man I ever 
knew. He was even too conscientious. His conscience 
was often a morbid one, or, rather, a tyrannical one, and 
ruled him too despotically. He never seemed to forgive 
in himself what he willingly forgave in others. He went 
mourning all his days because he could not attain his own 
lofty ideal cf duty. When he kindled into fiame, 
his words had a singular power, which pervaded and 
charmed an audience. I never have known a greater mag- 
netism than they exercised at such moments. His power 
of language was so great, he was so fluent and affluent in 
his expression, and so inspired by his passion, that he swept 
away all our coldness, and was almost sure of carrying his 
cause, whatever it was, right or wrong. To him his opinion 
was not only right, but absolutely right; and his smallest 
judgment seemed to him to be freighted with immense 
consequences; and this sincerity of pass'on was very apt 
to make even a poor. argument triumphant.” 

—The Home Missionary for October states that 
the treasury of the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety is empty, and that payments to missionaries 
are more than two months in arrears. About 
$20,000 is now due them for labor performed and 
reported, and many families are already suffering 
great privations. An urgent appeal is made to the 
churches for immediate help. 


— Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co., of London, are 
republishing Charles Dudley Warner’s little book, 
My Summer in a Garden, It is very creditable 
to them, that, in the absence of any international 
copy-right law to compel it, they voluntarily offer 
to divide the profits with the author. A few more 
examples like this from respectable firms on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and pirating in the book busi- 
ness will be confined to those to whom it belongs—to 
pirates. 








FROM PARIS. 


A Flying Glance at England—France—The Country 
and the War—Paris and the Commune—the Pétro- 
leuses and their Fiery Work—The Ruins—Inci- 
dents—The Boulevards, Cafés, etc., etc.—Present 
Appearance of the City. 

Paris, Sept. 8th, 1871. 


PON my word I hardly know where to begin. 

In the first place, my eyes are dazzled and my 

head dazed with a quick trip through the galleries 
of the Louvre (just by way of reviving old memo- 
ries, for I had no time to linger), and then I have 
hardly recovered my astonishment in finding myself 
on this side of the water. In England I saw very little 
—only, while rushing through from Liverpool on the 
swift train, there arose on every side lovely visions 
of rural beauty such as England alone can show, 
** sweet fields arrayed in living green ;”’ soft, rolling 
meadows ; trees, in knots, and groups, and groves, 
and long reaches of woodland ; broad acres, of fields 
‘‘ white unto the harvest,’’ where reapers were put- 
ting in the sickle and binding the sheaves, and the 
gleaners wandered after; hard, white, shining roads; 
shadowy hedge-rows, and corapact stone-walls; 
thatched cottages, wooded villas, smooth velvety 
lawns; smoky manufacturing-towns, with muiti- 
tudes of tall, clustering chimneys—all the woader- 
ful variety which that staid and well-finished old 
country shows to the traveler’s eye, but softened 
and refined by the kindly veil of distance, and the 
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A day and a night in the lair of that huge monster, 
London, with its ceaseless vigilance of ever-wake- 
ful activity, its infinitely multitudinous noises of 
carts, cabs, carriages, omnibuses, travelers, venders, 
people and things generally, gave but little breath- 
ing space, before I slid down to Dover, along one of 
their superbly smooth railways, and crossed the fit- 
ful channel. For a wonder, we were vouchsafed a 
clear and steady passage, so that the abrupt chalk- 
cliffs of Albion had hardly faded into the distance 
when the undulating slopes of the French coast 
came rising out of the water. 

Along the northern railway, at least, France 
shows very little trace of her terrific struggle,— 
indeed the country between Calais and Par!s was 
not much disturbed, except near the great city. 
Chantilly and St. Denis showed some marks of earth- 
works, but that wasabout all I could see. The har- 
vest was in progress through the country, as in 
England, (ours at home was finished some weeks 
befere I left, along the Middle and Eustern States), 
ard at the different stations the people seemed just 
as queer, and quaint, and clackety as they always 
did—with the big flat caps, and big blue blouses, and 
heavy clattering shoes. 

But Paris—alas! the wreck and ruin that has been 
wrought here is enough to make the coldest-blooded 
man boil with indignation, and then turn into a 
statue of Disgust at the utterly wanton character of 
what the Communists managed to do in the space of 
afew days. There seems so little trace of reason in 
their madness that it is really wonderful. Had they 
wreaked vengeance on the private houses of men 
whom they detested (as they burned the house of M. 
Thiers), imprisoned or murdered special persons (as 
they shot the Archbishop, and the Generals Thomas 
and Lecomte, and as the revolutionists of other 
years guillotined the ranks of their opponents), one 
might comprehend any degree of ferocity. But the 
ruin wrought by La Commune isso absolutely cause- 
less, purposeless, useless in every way, that it de- 
serves no kind of palliation, and indeed cannot be 
called by any known name. Why should they pull 
down that superb Colonne Vendéme, erected to the 
glory of the French army? They might have been 
satisfied to topple over the statue of the great Napo- 
leon from its place at tho top. Why snould they 
burn the venerable Hotel de Ville, leaving scarcely 
its sturdy walls standing in ragged and fantastic 
lines about the frightful chaos of ruin within, to 
feebly guard the associations which centuries of na- 
tional history had been storing in its ancient halls? 
The Hotel de Ville represented the power of the 
people, and themight of revolution, even more than 
the feudalism, the royalty, the imperialism which 
had also issued decrees from its grand old chambers. 
That most elegant shaft, the Column of July, erect- 
ed on the site of the hated Bastile, bore upon its 
base an inscription, ‘‘To the glory of French Citi- 
zens who tock up arms in defense of the liberties of 
the people,”—and yet that crazy crew of Commun- 
ists have fairly peppered it with bullets, cracked off 
a large portion of the base with a cannon shot, and 
swoked, charred, and disfigured it in the vain at- 
tempt to burn it with petroleum. The Canal St. 
Martin, which runs under it, was found choked up 
with Petroleum boats, and the dead bodies of those 
who went in to fire the place lay about, probably 
suffocated by the dense fumes of the oil before 
being able to accomplish anything, for the column 
still stands. 

The use those people made of petroleum was 
curious. The houses of Paris are about what we 
should call fire-proof, being built, without excep- 
ticn, of stone, having stone or tile floors, and con- 
taining besides the roof very little wood-work 
comparatively—window-casings, door-ways, some 
partitions, and in the better houses a fine parquet, 
or flooring of small, close wood over the main floor. 
Near the ground on the outside of every house may 
be noticed a plate of iron about two feet square, 
pierced with, say a dozen, holes of an inch in 
diameter. These lead into a fresh air chamber, and 
are for ventilation of the walls. Hundreds of these 
platesare now to be seen covered all over with 
plaster ; because during that dreadful week the 
pétroleuses went around and had a cheerful way of 
tipping a quantity of petroleum into these holes, 
dropping alighted match or fuse of some kind in 
after it, and sauntering on their pleasant route. 
They also poured petroleum down the chimneys, 
and in several ways “ prepared’”’ houses which were 
to be burned, for their cremation. How the houses 
could burn is a mystery to me. But there stand 
the hideous gaps ; in certain parts of the city every 
two or three blocks show heaps of stone and iron 
work, with solid stone walls standing about, origin- 
ally of acreamy whiteness, but now browned and 
blackened and seamed with heat-cracks: the 
wooden roofs and furniture with al! the inside 
portions are gone. The only kind of selection 
made among these private dwellings seems to have 
been that they should be on a corner, in the hopes 
of spreading the fire through the blocks. Thus one 
will see all four corners of a street-crossing in 
ruins; but fortunately the substantial character of 
the intervening walls confined the fires to the 
houses prepared with petroleum. A notableexample 
of this is on the Rue Royale, one block below the 
Church of the Madeleine. 


Some of the performances of these fiends were 
beyond anything we read of in the history of 1792. 
At a respectable restaurant, near the Porte St. 
Martin, on the Boulevard of that name, a half- 
dozen Communist officers went in to dine. They 
ate and drank profusely, ordering the most ex- 
pensive wines. At last the host protested and said 
he could give them no more fine wines as he feared 
they were not going to pay, but they could have 
all the ordinary wine they wanted. They insisted; 
he persisted. They sent out for a file of soldiers. 
tied the host, his wife and fifteen waiters in chairs, 
shut up the place, set fire to the house and burned 
it with its living inmates. The Theatre St, Martin 
was consumed at the same time, and attempts were 
made to spread the fire along the whole block— 
private houses—but happily failed. The Versail- 





humidity of English skies even “™ * eu Tamen’s day, 


lists on entering Paris had tough fighting along 


every inch of the way, as one may see by the entire 
length of the Boulevards, from the Beaumarchais 
at the Place de la Bastille away into the center of 
the city, and along the Rue St. Antoine and Rue de 
Rivoli on every side; for the houses are marked 
like a row of convalescent small-pox patients, 
pecked and peppered and seamed and scarred from 
top to bottom with bullet marks. These are now 
rapidly disappearing under the application of 
plaster and paint, but the battered appearance of 
many streets and places (or open squares) shows 
signs of terrific firing ; and the number of women 
dressed in mourning one meets in the streets is very 
sadly suggestive. With all these signs, and the 
wreck of the finest public buildings of the city, and 
the destruction of countless private houses, and the 
memory of fiendish outrages without number fresh 
in their battle-heated minds, the only wonder is 
that the Versaillists should have done so little in 
the way of taking a terrible vengeance. If it is 
distressing, galling, deeply irritating, to even a 
foreigner in Paris to see the wild work of those 
furies, what must it have been, what must it now 
be, to Frenchmen, Parisians, who love Paris, if they 
love anything in the world with a sentiment worthy 
to be called anything but sentimentality (and I 
almostdoubt if they do!) to see their beautiful city 
thus laid waste and made a curious spectacle for 
the eyes of gaping tourists ? The whole grand front 
of the Tuileries left bald, blackened, dilapidated, 
as uninteresting to the mere eye as was the original 
tile-shed which Cutherine de Medici pulled down to 
build her royal palace, and which gave the splendid 
pile its name: the entire side of the palace wing 
along the Rue de Rivoli as far as beyond the Im- 
perial Library, a mere mass of standing walls, 
empty, forlorn, desolate : that portion of the Palais 
Royal fronting toward the great quadrangle of the 
Louvre, disfigured, dilapidated, fallen in like an 
abandoned quarry: the beautiful rotunda and 
palace of the Legion d’Honneur an empty shell, its 
blackened windows looking hollow and ghastly like 
the eyeless sockets of an exhumed skull: the vast 
granary and provision depot of the Grenier 
d’Abondance a melancholy stonehenge of sturdy 
pillars and scattered débris—but the list is too 
long, I cannot begin to even*name it over. [t 
is even sadder than to see the corpses of a battle- 
field or the devastations of war, for these are at least 
intelligible, and represent reasons, ideas, necessi- 
ties sometimes—even only if hatreds, they are c»m- 
prehensible and human. But this slaughter of great 
histories, this wrecking of proud memories, this 
devilish rage of destruction for the mere sake of ex- 
pressing a nameless and maniacal fury, seem to be 
either the blackest emotions of fiend-nature, or 
the craziest tantrums of an undeveloped, un- 
trained race—like the simple See of a mad 
dog or an infuriated horse. Perhaps it is both; the 
lower grades of Parisians furnish a‘ medium” fright- 
fully “‘ sensitive to spiritual influences,’’ when the 
spirits are of this malicious character. 

And yet, Paris is gay! The boulevards are crowded 
with tourists and natives; tne sidewalks in front of 
the cafés are busy as bee-hives, every little round 
table having its one, two or three, sitting around, 
sipping their little cup of coffee, or glass of raspberry 
syrup and water, or wine, or eating their ices and 
sherbets, or smoking—and always chattering; the 
theaters are all open (those spared from the burning) 
and, to judge from the papers, flourishing also; the 
Café Concerts along the Champs Elysées are packed 
with eating and drinking listeners, and gay with 
gas, girls, comic and patriotic singers, contortionists, 
inagicians, and, in a word, their usual kaleidoscopic 
variety; the Punch and Judy establishments draw, 
not full houses for they are out doors, but full seats, 
all the time—that, however, they did even while the 
Versaillist shells were whizzing along the Avenue 
de l’Imperatrice and battering the great Arc de Tri- 
omphe a mile and a half away! (this I have from an 
eye witness); the long and beautiful avenue of the 
Champs Elysées itself is a perfect maze of carriages 
and pedestrians every day, and in the evening looks 
for all the world like a misty swamp sparkling and 
alive with clouds of hovering fire-flies—for every 
carriage has its two lighted lamps; the shops are as 
fascinating, artistic and brilliant as ever; the galle- 
ries of painting and statuary are reopening; the 
ruins, even, are now an attraction, and one sees En- 
glish and Americans driving and walking about from 
one to the other. The picture stores are full of pho- 
tographs, lithographs, autographs, and every imag- 
inable kind of representation of the awful days of 
La Commune and the War. Jewelers mount little 
pieces of shells, make candlesticks of bayonets, 
inkstands of fuse-holders, and everything of any- 
thing, French fashion! The Prussians figure in num- 
berless caricatures, literally “‘from grave to gay, 
from lively to severe,’’ and—well, there’s no use! 
You have now more than you will have room to 
print, and as for picturing Paris in a single letter, 
you might as well try to get Banvard’s Panorama of 
the Mississippi into a lady’s locket. Aw revoir! 

J. R. H. 


MISSIONARY LIFE IN ARMENIA. 

KOoIpBELENG, ASIA MINOR, | 

August 20th, 1871. ‘ 
HE name which I have just written at the 
head of this letter will help no one in America 
te a conception of my present location. Let me say 
then, that I am in a wild mountain village, some 
ferty miles east of the Marmora and south of the 
Biack Sea, to which I came by a thirty-mile ride 
over the mountains. It has seemed a puzzle to me 
ever since I have been here, now five days, how I 
reached the place, and I look back on my journey 
almost asa dream. I have a remembrance of being 
seated on a pack-saddle, with a small load swinging 
on each side of me; of coming down aravine, where 
the only path was what had been made by the win- 
terrains, and where I lay almost flat on my back, 
as the horse carried me down; then again of climb- 
ing up on the opposite side, holding my horse’s 
mane. I remember that once the girth broke, and 
the load overturned—I, of course, along with it- 
but fortunately on the safe side of the path, which 











at that moment ran along the edge, The valley at 





my feet and the mountain beyond were glorious ob- 
jeets; but with one foot over the side of the preci- 
pice, and a delicate consciousness that the breaking 
ofa bit of leather, or the stumbling of my horse 
might send me to the bottom a little more quickly 
than would be desirable, I found it not easy to ad- 
mire them. Our conductor, the missionary of this 
district, has been over these roads so many times 
for years past, that they have ceased to have any 
appearance of danger, or even of serious difficulty 
to him, but he was patient and considerate with 
me. Here he has come, bringing wife and little 
children, when the paths down the ravines were up 
to the horses’ knees in water, and here he has come 
alone in winter, when the snow has shaken off from 
the trees until it made a pile on his horse reaching 
up to his own head, and when he had to spread 
blankets on the icy village streets, before his horse 
could be induced to take a step. 

When I gazed from the last eminence at the 
village which I know to be my goal, and between 
which and myself I could descry not even the 
feeblest sign of a road, but only a great yawning 
chasm, my heart grew almost sick and I could not 
bear to look. I knew I must go, and I went, but 
when I had come down that rocky slope, had wound 
round the ledge, which is the only road to the 
village, and had my feet once more on terru firma, 
{ was sobbing like a child. Foolish it seems, but it 
was utterly impossible to avoid it. I have been 
through Switzerland without any such sense of 
fear ; but in Switzeriand I never traveled over such 
roads—or rather I never attempted to go where 
there was no road. 

The whole village, or at least, every woman and 
girl, turned out to see our arrival, and our proces- 
sion of six horses made its way through the crowd, 
while greetings were heard on every side of “ pari 
egak,” (you are welcome). We have had many 
women to see us already, and expect a great many 
more on Sunday, when they will be free from work. 
We are three Frank ladies and only the missionary’s 
wife is known tothem. They take my hand, lift it to 
their lips and forehead, and then turn to Mrs. P. to 
ask about me. I have learned to know what will 
be the first question, and am prepared to meet it 
with a smile, “Is she a woman?” and Mr. P. re- 
plies ‘‘ No, she is a girl.” It must be understood that, 
in the East, we are girls until we are married. A 
girl of forty years of age is to these poor creatures 
an incomprehensible phenomenon, an insolvable 
problem. How should it be otherwise to them, 
when marriage is the supreme, nay, the sole end of 
woman’s existence? Betrothed at five years of age, 
married at ten or twelve, how can they comprehend 
that a woman can be still single at forty! If they 
look with marvel at me, I do so with no less marvel 
at them. With such a lotof toil, of hardship and of 
subjection, how can they look so bright and cheer- 
ful? Yet bright and cheerful they certainly do 
seem, much more so, indced, than many of their 
Western sisters. 

To-day I saw a women toiling up oneof these 
steep hills, carrying a large water-pot in each hand, 
while her baby was tied on to her back. The fetch- 
ing of water is still the exclusive business of women, 
as it was in the days of Rebeccaand Rachel. Strings 
of women are to be seen morning and evening, 
carrying their pitchers slung over their shoulders, 
just asthe Bible describes in the case of Rebecca, 
pitchers, too, that have not changed their form 
from that time to this. We have a man with us who 
has charge of providing our food and taking care 
of us generally. He tried to fetch water, but was 
told by the women that it was a shame for a man to 
be seen at such employment, so, for the consider- 
ation of one cent per day, our water is to be brought 
to us morning and evening, by a woman. 

So near to Wesivrn civilization, it seems strange 
to see customs that are full 3,000 years old. To-day, 
[have watched wita much interest the process of 
threshing. How well I understood the story of the 
threshing floor of Araunah the Jebusite, as I stood 
on these primitive threshing floors. Nothing but a 
level piece of ground, circular in shape, for a 
threshing floor, nothing but the blue sky fora roof, 
nothing but the boughof a tree, cut off where the 
twigs diverge, for a pitch-fork, nothing but a board 
with flints driven into the under side, for a thresh- 
ing machine. ‘Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth 
of the ox that treadctu out the corn.’ How forcibly 
this command came into my mind as I saw the big 
oxen and buffalos snatching up mouthfuls of wheat 
as they plodded on their monotonous round. A 
little farther on, three women were pouuding wheat 
in a large stone mortar, and the saying of Solomon 
came to my mind, “ Bray a fool in a moriar with 
wheat and a pestle, yet will not his foolishness de- 
part from him.”’ 

And now three or four young girls have crept 
into the room, and ere crowding about me to see 
me write. One watches curiously the motions of 
my pen, another slips behind me and feels my dress 
(only an ordinary calico), a third stoops down and 
examines my shoes, while one whispers io the other 
“* She doesn’t know Armenian,” and when I look up 
and smile, another replies, ‘‘I told you she knew 
Armenian, and you see she does.” 


Sunday has come and gone since I began this let- 
ter, and a lively day it proved, though to mea very 
strange one. The bellof the large Armenian church 
sounded morning and evening for prayers, as it does 
on other days; but only a few of the people go, for the 
prayers are in ancient Armenian, a completely dead 
language, and preaching is a very rare occurrence. 
Thus, to this nominally Christian village, Sunday 
brings no instruction, no worship, no blessing, save 
the respite from labor. This, moreover, is not com- 
plete, for Sunday is one of the market days of the 
week. The women and girls sit about in the streets 
on logs of wood, talking and trifling the time away. 
Only the older women go to prayers, and they sit 
in the women’s gailery and do business one with the 
other, betroth their children, and discuss the names 
of coming babies, while the priest mumbles out his 
unmeaning jargon below. So, as there were teach- 
ers in town, for once the women came in crowds 
from morning **’~*~"* ““ton the ticor with their 
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babies, and listened to what the missionary’s wife 
had to say. The whole day Mrs. P. sat with her 
open Bible on her knee, talking without respite, 
except when she sent them away for a few minutes 
that we might eat. How well I could understand 
the scenes in the life of Jesus! the multitude throng- 
ng him all day, so that he had no time to eat, and 
following him from place, regardless of time, or of 
any of the decorum which is so essential a part.of 
our Western life. Of course curiosity brought num- 
bers to us, as to Him. They came to see the new 
teacher, who could not yet speak their language, to 
examine her person and her clothing, and find out 
what, by their shallow powers of observation, 
could be known of her. I wore nothing pretty, not 
an ornament or a ribbon, but they fingered my al- 
paca dress, rubbed my white collar—a thing un- 
known to them—and handled my shoes. Having 
satisfied their curiosity a little, they sat down on the 
floor and listened, many of them mechanically, a 
few with awakening interest, manifested by con- 
tinuous questions—for these simple-manuered peo- 
pleare not afraid to speak in meeting if they have 
anything to say. 

I cannot conceive of aught so helpful to the under- 
standing of Scripture as a residence in the Kast. 
From the very little I have seen, I feel already bet- 
ter able to understand many things, particularly 
those connected with women. I can see how easily 
the Corinthian church might be disturbed by the 
inappropriate questions of the ignorant women 
gathered into its membership, and how necessary 
might be the Apostle’s injunction that they should 
‘* keep silence.” 

Mrs. P. is just in from a round of calls. She light- 
ed on a christening feast, which she has been de- 
scribing to me. The baby was just eight days old, 
but the young mother was standing there waiting on 
the guests, strong, active, and perfectly well. No 
one took any notice of her, however; not a word was 
addressed to her by any guest, nor did she attempt 
to speak to any one, until Mrs. P. accosted her. This 
is her first living child, and so, poor thing, though 
she has been married three years, she has not earned 
the right to open her lips in the presence of her hus- 
band, or any of his relatives. The husband’s moth- 
er is the important person on such occasions, receiv- 
ing all the attention and congratulations. It is just 
the same at weddings; the bride is quite unnoticed, 
while the mother-in-law is overwhelmed with hon- 
ors. Theeyes of some of the young women sparkled, 
as Mrs. P. told them that in our country the bride 
received all the honors. They ventured to express 
the opinion that such a state of things must be very 
pleasant, but the old women shook their heads and 
lowered their eyebrows. When were the privileged 
classes disposed to listen to radical ideas ? 

It is hard to believe that progress and change can 
ever reach these mountains, and that a pure Chris- 
tianity can ever establish itself in these regions. It 
is harder to realize that Christianity had its first be- 
ginnings among just such people. [amin the an- 
cient provinve of Bithynia, and when Ij grow some- 
times discouraged by the things which surround me. 
I cannot help remembering the memorable passage 
in the life of the Apostle Paul, ‘‘ Weassayed to enter 
into Bithynia, but the Spirit suffered us not.’ Alas 
for ull these regions, where once the true light shone, 
but where now is thick darkness! When shall the 
good time come for these ancient lands? When 
shall the heavy Mussulman yoke be broken, and the 
scarcely less heavy yokeof a nominal and corrupt 
Christianity ? J. A. 8. 


_ The Household. 





WHICH IS THE MORE RESPONSIBLE ? 


BY MRS. Hy W. BEECHER. 
E notice many things coming from maseu- 
line péns.on the ** Woman’s Rights’’.ques-- 
tion, which tempt us to think that .men.are becom- 
ing fearfal that their rights, as well as their su- 
premacy, are in a scmewhat precarious condition ; 


but we imagiue they have little need to vex their} 


righteous souls about it. It depends chiefly upon 
themselves how far their rights shall be. respected, 
and their supremacy maimtained. Just so far as 
God has established the husband as the head of the 
house, just so far, if he fulfills the conditions of-that 
reign, there is, we imagine, little danger that his 
kingdom will be undermined, unless. by his own 
mistakes, he saps the foundations thereof. - This 
kingdom is home;.but.rementber its throne is not 
solitary. It is to be shared by one seated there by 
his own desire; and therefore, by his own. act, this 
home becomes a united kingdom, in which husband 
and wife, haviug a right to equal joys and sorrows, 
should also have equal power to. govern and control 
such portion of their joint territory as most appro- 
priately vomes under their own special care. -Man’s‘ 
mistake too often lies in saying impulsive and com- 
plimentary things—ascribing power to his wife’s in- 
fluence and management, which would seem to sub- 
ject her to heavier responsibilities than he is willing 
to accept himself; yet, wereshe to act in accordance 
with his often repeated assertions, he would. be the 
first to rebel. 

é have received several letters from young 
wives and housekeepers who are allowing them- 
selves to be overburdened with the idea that upon 
their conduct and skill rests the chief responsibility: 
of securing the happiness and respectability. of 
their husbands. One can scarcely be surprised that 
they should have arrived at such a conclusion, when | 
it is remembered how frequently that theory is ad- 
vanced. How often it is said, with a wise and, so- 
lemn shake of the head, * Ah!.a man must ask his 
wife if he shall be respectable,” ,.because it is sup-4 
posed that the comfort.and happiness of his home 
depend so largely on her habits, care and influence ; 
but we do nef accept this notion.. We. honestly 
think that the husbang’s habits and influence have }. 
quite as much to do,toward.securing a perfect home. 


man’s noblest, highest and tenderest characteristics 
are made to shine out and become fully developed 
by the love, confidence and theughtful care of her 
husband. ‘Let any true woman once feel that she 
is not simply useful and convenient, valued for 
the skill and neatness with which she performs all 
her household labors, but that she is more precious 
in the eyes of her husband than aught else the sun 
shines over—in his sight, always lovely and beloved ; 
let her see that at all times his most courteous and 
hearty attention are hers—not to the exclusion of 
all due politeness and proper kindness to others, 
but so exhibited that her soul is filled with the cer- 
tainty that in his heart she rules supreme; that he 
values her opinion and approval, and in all matters 
with which she is familiar, respects her judgment 
and seeks her counsels before any other. If in every 
particular the husband remembers the marriage 
vow—to “love, honor and cherish” his wife as a gift 
from God, for whose happiness he will be held re- 
sponsible—then he need have no fear that she will 
not act well her part—bearing pain, toil, anxiety 
and adversity patiently—for her husband’s love and 
confidence will be to her a tower of strength, a ref- 
uge from the storm, under whose shadow, shielded 
and sheltered, trouble loses its sting, and a new 
strength is born which will enable her to count all 
hardships joy for his sake. 

In a home where the husband’s love shines out in 
looks, and deeds, and words (for a love which is not 
made real by daily words, as well as’ acts, demands 
too much faith to bear the constant friction of un- 
ending cares without getting some scars) one will be 
found not far from the kingdom of heaven. 

The unloved wife, or one who receives small evi- 
dence of being loved except the memory of a few 
soft words spoken years ago, may wear her life out 
in vain efforts to make her home attractive; her 
table may be spotlessly clean, and the food unex- 
ceptionable; but the longings of her heart for kind- 
ness and love expressed, and the knowledge that her 
efforts are appreciated, will cast a dark cloud over 
the home which no housewifely skill can chase away. 
But in a house which a husband’s thoughtful ten- 
derness glorifies, the wife moves with an elasticity 
and joyousness to which her less favored sister is a 
stranger. 

There is no end to the devices and sweet surprises 
which she is ever developing for the pleasure of her 
husband and family, all springing spontaneously 
from the pure, deep happiness of her own heart. 
She will never be too old for the romance and 
poetry of life; but is herself a lyric poem, set to 
all pure and gracious melodies. Humble house- 
hold ways and duties have for her a golden signifi- 
cance, for the prize of her husband’s love and 
approbation sanctifies her most disagreeable duties. 


We do not believe is the husband who *“‘must 
ask his wife if he shall be respectable,” but the wife 
who must look to the one she has chosen to “ love, 
and honor,” for the stimulant of his kindness and 
approbation, unmistakably expressed, to make him- 
self and home, not. only respectable. but rich in all 
earthly happiness. 

Let marriage be a Mutual Aid—a Mutual Insur- 
ance Company—in which the duties of each party 
are thoroughly in unison, and life’s storms will beat 
harmlessly—for, in united affection and confidence, 
we have on earth a foretaste of heaven; but we be- 
lieve, to secure such a compact, the heaviest re- 
sponsibility rests with the husband. 


“TOVE LIGHTENS LABOR.”’ 


* A good wife rose from her bed one morn, 

And thought with a nervous dread 

Of the piles of clothes to be washed, and more 
Than a dozen mouths to be fed. ’ 

There were the meals.té get for the men in the field, 
‘And the children to feaway ~ - 

Te sehool, and the-milk:te be skimmed and churned : 
And all to be done.thaf day. 


“Tt had rained in the night and all the-wood ~  . 
Was wet as wet could be; 
* Theré were puddings and pide fo bake; beside ” 
»ASsioaf of cake for ten. > 
And the day was hot, amd her aching head 
"Fhrobbed wearily asshe said, ' 
‘If maidens but knew what good wives know, 
_ They, would be in.no baste-to wedl’ 


“* Jennie, what do you think I told Ben Brown?” 
~ Called the farmer from the well; 
‘And a’ flush crépt upto his bronzed brow; ’ 
«. Asthis eve half bashfulty fell; .'* . h. 
‘It was this,’ he said,and coming near, s eng 
He smiled—and staoping down, - - ‘ 
Kissed her cheek—‘’ Twas this ; that you were the best 
And the dearest wife in town !’ 


“Te farmér went to the field, and the wife’ 

“In a smiling and absent way, - 

Sang snatches of tender little songs 
She’d not'sung for many a day. 

. And the pain in‘her-head was gone, and the clotigne 
Were white as the foam of. the sea ; * 

Her bread was light, and her butter was oweet, 
And as golden as it could be. 


*+* Just think,’ the children all called in a breath, 

‘Pom Wood has run off to sea! 

He wouldn’t, I know, if he only had 
As happy & home as we.” 

The night came down, and the good wife smiled 
To herself as she.softly said, : ; 

‘Tis so sweet to labor for those we love, 

It’s not strange that maidens will wed!’”’ 


RECEIPTS. 
Watnut CaKke!—Oné ponnd flour; one pound of 


sugar, three-fourths of a pound of butte?, one and # 
half pounds raisins, stoned; one wine-glass wine 


two'quarts walnuts, taking care’that all are sweét, 
half tedspoon soda ; beat the yelks and whites separ- 
ately, adding the whites the last thing. Bake ina’ 
quick oven, but not seorching hot. , 


Sugar Cook1Es.—One cup butter, twWO. CUPS.Sil> 
gar, three eggs, five cups flour, two. tablespoonfuls 


smal teaspoonfulof soda # 





as the very best wife’s can possibly have. A wo- 


milk(or.sweet milk, with two teaspoonfuls of} 
pam tariaradded) one 
spice to suit your taste. Bake quickly. 


one nutniég, half éup milk, six eggs, the meats from | 





Sugar Cookies without Eggs.—Two cups sugar, one 
cup butter, one cup sweet milk, one teaspoonful 
soda, two teaspoonfuls of cream tartar sifted in the 
flour; spice to suit the taste, and flour to make it 
thick enough to roll easy; rub butter and sugar in 
the dry flour, then wet and roll out, using no eggs. 


To Keep Qurinces.—Gather the fruit at'the 
usual time, then put carefully into barrels so as not 
to bruise, rejecting all but the perfectly sound; then 
fill with water, head up and put in the cellar. They 
will keep all winter, retaining all the peculiar quali- 
ties and flavor of fresh quinces. 


To PRESERVE Quinces.—Select the fairest 
quinces, pare, cut in half, and remove the core 
neatly; then weigh, using a quarter of a pound of 
sugar to one of fruit; boil the quinces until tender 
in enough water to cover them, and when done take 
carefully up on a platter. To make your syrup, 
use half a pint of the water in whieh the fruit was 
boiled to each pound of sugar. When skimmed 
clear, boil the quinces in the syrup five minutes; 
have the cans hot and fill while the fruit and syrup 
are boiling hot; seal each ‘can or close the covers 
tightly as fast as filled. 


QUINCE JELLY.—Boil the quince peelings and 
cores and such of the fruit as you do not wish to can 
till soft, in just enough water to cover; then put 
into jelly bags wrung out of hot water; hang the 
bags by strings ona stick laid across two chairs or 
benches, with a dish underneath, and let it drain 
without squeezing till the juice has all run out; then 
to every pint of juice weigh three quarters of a 
pound of sugar, put it into large platter or a deep 
dish and set in the oven to get hot, but not browned, 
while the juice in the preserving kettle is brought 
toa boil; when it begins to boil skim clear, and 
then {pour ‘in the hot sugar, stir all well together, 
skim clear, boil fifteen minutes, and dip into hot 
jelly glasses. 





THIS AND THAT ABOUT GARDENING. 


BY JOHN N. DICKIE. 


HARDY BULBS. 


HE Tulip.—The tulip is not a modest flower. 

It must be clothed in the brightest colors of 
the rainbow, or it won’t be clothed at all. A more 
gaudy flower never bloomed, and probably never 
will; and yet, for an out-door show, for a flash of 
color to attract the attention of the passer-by, it 
is unequaled by any flower extant. 

Tulips are divided into two classes—early and 
late. Among the early tulips, we have first upon 
thelist, Duc Van Thol. They bloom early in April, 
and are very fine for winter-flowering in pots—the 
best, in fact, upon the whole list. The single 
varieties are preferable. 

Next in earliness comes the Tournesol, with its 
large double flowers, continuing in bloom a long 
time. Not quite equal to the Duc Van Thol, how- 
ever, 

And now we come to the Parrot Tulip. For a 
while I imagined this the finest variety ; but I 
have come to think differently. The petals are 
long, loose, and deeply fringed ; and it is decidedly 
the most showy of all; but is not suitable for 
bedding, on account of its slovenly habits and 
great tendency to beconie top-heavy—to hold down 
its head as if to hide its brilliancy. Positively, it 
is the first finely dressed thing I have ever seen that 
appeared desirous to conceal its clothing. 

The late tulips are divided into three classes— 
Bizarres, Byblooms and Roses, They are tall, 
showy, of stately appearance, and bloom just after 
the Parrots. Asa general rule these late varieties 
do not do as well as the earlier sorts, from the fact 
of their coming into bloom rather late in the 
season. The blossoms will stand cool weather and 
thrive; but the warm sun of late spring withers 


therefore, advisable to grow the earlier sorts. _ 
Tulips can be’ planted at any time in the Fall, ob- 


| serving the directions given for protection of other | 


bulbs, in my last article. For all practical pur- 
poses the mixed varieties are as good as the named, 
They can be bought for fifty, cents per dozen. Set 
five or six inches apart, covering two or three 
inches deep. 

Some time ago a beautiful young lady invited me 
to call andsee her. I was ‘much flattered, and did 
80, She met me at the gate—imagine my delight !— 
and said: , - 

“Mr. Dickie, I. invited you to call because I 
wanted you to examine my tulip-bed, It flowers 
hardly at all, and what blossoms there are are 
worthless.”’ 

Dear me! “All my delightful conjectures as, to 
what this beautiful young lady could possibly de- 


“}sire, had vanished ; and there I stood, spade in 
-} hand, smiling benevolently, and offering to do all 


in my power to unravel the mystery—mentally. 
concluding that my advice, in the preseut case, at 
least, was more desired than my company. So I 
put, on an air of great, unconcern and buried the, 
spade in the soil. I found the bulbs perfectly 
sound, but as thick, or thicker, than, potatoes in the 
hill. On inquiry, I found they had lain there un-. 
touched for seven years! 

Tulip bulbs should not be allowed to remain in 
the ground longer than two years, at the farthest. 
Rethove a8 soon as the leaves have dfied, and pack 


‘faway in’ paper bags for replanting the following 


‘autumn. “They can bé taken’ up immediately after 
flowering, provided you bury them in some corner 
until the tops are aad, then pack way as before 
‘directed. 

Tulips make the most perfect “ribbon bed” in 
the world. First a tow of red; thén yellow, then 
striped, then white, having three or four rows of 
each color. Wheri planted in’ this way they make 
a magnificent oo and wony reward the de- 
signer; 


; 


vinrgn-B100MIG PLANTS ‘FOR A CONSERVATORY, 
_ A few days ago I received. notice that L was ex- 





pected to write ams under ‘the above titte. «1, 
wa considerably alarmed, and I had good reason 


the flower almost as soon as. fully developed. It is,| 


to be. You must be aware that I havn’t a conserva- 
tory. You ought to know that a man of my 
roving habits can’t afford it. And then you 
shouldn’t expect me to talk about a thing I know 
80 little about. Iwas bewildered. What todo I 
couldn’t imagine. But, suddenly, a happy thought 
struck me—hard! Iknewa Mr. Benson, a gentle- 
man who had several green-houses under his charge 
in the snug little town of Delaware, Ohio. I dashed 
off to his quarters, entirely forgetful of my dignity 
([haven’t much), and bursting unceremoniously into 
his presence, exclaimed as calmly as possible : 

‘** See here, friend Benson, you must give me a 
lift this time, sure. Here’s alady that describes 
her conservatory as a building five by nine feet, 
with glass on one sideand each end. ‘It opens off 
our sitting-room, and has a winter temperature 
ranging from forty to sixty-five. The roof is not 
glass, but of the ordinary material. Now, we would 
like to know the kind of plants to select for such 
aroom, especially for winter blooming, as we de- 
pend on our garden for flowers during the summer 
season.’ There, sir, can you help me out?” 

He did, willingly too; and this is the result of 
his labor : 

Winter-blooming plants for such a conservatory, 
as Mrs. H—— describes, are somewhat difficult to 
select, from the fact that plants to bloom well dur- 
ing the winter must have plenty of light. How- 
ever, some will do well in sucha conservatory, as, 
for instance, Camellias. These are among the 
most beautiful of all winter flowers, delighting in 
shade, and dreading the hot rays of the sun. The 
varieties are all beautiful and well worthy a place 
in any collection, however small. 


Azalea.—This is one of the very best winter- 
flowering plants. Of easy culture and a profuse 
bloomer. The varieties are numerous, and all worth 
cultivating. Colors pure white, red, crimson, 
striped and marbled in the most beautiful manner. 
It produces both single and double flowers, but the 
single varieties are best for the amateur. 

Euphorbia Jacquinifiora.—A truly beautiful 
plant in flower, and will succeed well if it has 
plenty of light. Flowers scarlet. 

Pleroma Benthamiana.—F lowers purple. A good 
winter bloomer. 

Eranthimum Pulchelum.—F lowers blue. 
dispensable, but still worth cultivating. 

Libonia Floribunda.—F lowers scarlet and orange. 
A very profuse bloomer. 

EupatoriumConspicuum and Elegans.—Both have 
white flowers, and are of very easy cultivation. In 
fact, no one should fail with this flower. 

Stevia Compacta.—The blossoms of this plant are 
white, and begin flowering just after the Eupa- 
torium, 

Bonvardias.—We will name Jasminioides (white), 
Leanthti (scarlet), Hogarth (salmon pink), and 
Elegans (clear rose). An assortment of these should 
be selected by all means. 

Monthly Carnations.—President Degraw (white), 
La Purity (carmine), La Purity Variegata (striped). 

Chinese Primroses are unsurpassed ; also Begonia 
Nitida and Begonia Indigens. Heliotropes, if proper- 
ly treated, make fine winter-flowering plants. We 
will also add Daphine Indica Rubia, with its flower 
of most delicious fragrance; Acacia Longiflora, 
with lemon-yellow flowers ; Correa Picta Superba, 
Epiphylum Snowii, Eriostemon Intermedium, 
Linum Tigrinum, Stylidium Tubiflorum, Witsenia 
Coryumbosa. Ferns and Lycopodiwms are also 
useful. 

In conclusion, let us name simple Hyacinths as 
in’ every way suitable for a conservatory of the 
kind described. Purchase a regular assortment, 
single and double. Nothing will give better satis- 2 
faction. 


Not in- 








PERIE’S SCHOOL. 


BY LIZZI® CHESTER ATWOOD. > 


(ConcLupED. ) 


AHE good soul was really alarmed, and ‘palf.; 

dragged, half carried me into the house, and put 
me on the huge old-fashioned sofa strung with many 
dolored fidies, with a fat pillow under my head, anda 
blanket on my feet. I prétested vainly that I was 
not sick, that I only tired and nervous, and that I did 
not wantany ‘supper. She stood over me with cup 
and plate, and made meeat and drink ; and, after she 
had stowed me away between the rose-leaf-s¢ented — 
sheets in the best bedroom, she leaned oyer “me, 
kissed me good-night, and whispered in my ear,— - 

. “Remember, dear, ‘The Lord is our refuge and ’ 

strength.’ ”’ : 

Oh, how ashamed I felt when she had left me alone! 
My consciencesmotemée bitterly as [remembered how . 
superiér'T had thought myself to Mrs. Masén, how 
scorntully f had thought of her) bad grammar’ apd 
her countrified ways, and had jaughed, at her.huge 
breastpin and her Sunday bonnet dgcorated with 
scariet flowers, blue strings, aud green feathers, __ 

Her kindness taught me a new lesson,*-that, as. 
there might be diamonds in ‘the sand, and:pearls 
in unsightly shells»so God puts sometimes largest: * 
hearts, and those which keep the truest ane bist, : 
in roughest caskets. m4 

Ab! in those two weeks I learned more bew lessons: , 
than sixteen years before had taught me. ° 

Wher I reached school the next morning, I fous 
that some one had been there before me, and- had - 
drawn-a picture of a frantic womar holding a mam- 
moth boy bythe hair. She had’an enormous chigtion 
perched high on her ‘head, and was ‘~ teetering” on 
very exaggerated’ French heels.’ She was beating 
‘the boy with an umbrella. Over it was one nll 
a straggling hand,— : 

‘*the luvly Experiense and hur morrel snaston:” 

Now I kuew ‘very well who had done this,as’ ’ 
there-were marks of incipient genius in the’rough 
drawing although there were none in the spelling; ” 
and there was but one boy in the school that could 
‘draw in this way. The margins of ali his books 

were decorated ; his pencil was never idle. He-was 
thaepryeeyr 363 Gaston} whom’T had struck ‘the’ ” 





night before. 
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I took my rubber, carefully erased every mark and 
then printed in large letters in its place : 

‘“‘ Let all things be done decently and in order.”’ , 

Then on the next board—for our room was lined 
with them—lI wrote,— 

“ Little children, love one another.” 

On the next, ‘‘ Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain.” 

And on the last one I wrote— 

“A soft answer turneth away wrath.” 

Then I took my seat, and waited with very dif- 
ferent feelings from any I had felt before. Pretty 
soon they came in a crowd ; and I heard them talk- 
ing under my window. 

‘* T wonder what she will say to the pictures,” said 
one girl. “I hope it will take off some of her airs, 
stuck-up thing!” 

‘‘No more stuck-up than you be,” puffed a fat 
little niece of Mrs. Masoni’s, who felt bound in honor 
to stand up for me because the same roof covered 
us. 

“She is, too!’’ said Amanda. 

“She aint neither !’’ stoutly contested Phebe. 

“She is!” “She aint!’’ followed each in rapid 
succession, till, fearing that the interesting little 
dialogue would come to blows, and Phebe be the 
sufferer, I rang the bell. 

They all seemed very much surprised, and, I 
fancied, disappointed, when they saw pictures so 
entirely different from what they had been led to 
expect; for I learned afterward that Joe had prom- 
ised them a grand scene. 

Presently, I heard Joe’s voiee come floating down 
the hill, telling us that he was ‘* Captain Jinks, of 
the horse marines,’’ and that he “ fed his horse with 
corn and beans; and, as he drew nearer the 
school-house, he was,— 


“ Up in a balloon, boys, 
Up in a balloon, 

All among the little stars 
Sailing ‘round the moon.” 


I almost wished he was for a moment, but by the 
time he had reached the door I had decided what 
to do. 

He marched in with his hands in his pockets, his 
hat on one side, and a mingled expression of sau- 
ciness and defiance on his face. He turned to look 
at the blackboard, stopped short and gave a long, 
low whistle. 

“ Joe,” said I, ‘“‘come here.’’ He eyed me irre- 
solutely a moment, and as he saw that I had evi- 
dently no pugilistic designs, sauntered slowly near 
my desk. I slipped down from the platform to 
meet him, laid my hand on his shoulder and said, 

*“ Joe, you haven’t been a good boy to me, and I 
have been far from being a good teacher to you, 
but I want you now to promise me that you will be 
a better boy and I shall try to bea better teacher.” 

He looked at me a moment to see if I were in 
earnest, and then he exclaimed, holding out his 
browned and battered little paw, 

“School ma’am, give us your hand. You and me 
is friends from this day; we'll call it all square and 
l’listand your backing,” turning around and shak- 
ing his head defiantly at the school. 

Well, whether it was Joe or whether it was I, I 
don’t know, but certainly from the day I humbled 
my pride sufficiently to apologize to him, and he 
declared himself my knight, there was no more 
open rebellion. TroubleI had certainly, but trou- 
ble which was easily passed over. 

My first real prayer for help from an humbled 
heart God had hastened to answer, and now that I 
had seen how powerless I was alone, and how glad 
he was tohelp me, I did not dare to close my eyes 
at night or to commence a day without first asking 
for his blessing and his aid. 

The summer days passed very quickly and we grew 
=—scholars and teacher—very near to each other. 
It may seem'a little strange that in subduing Joe 
the whole school was subdued, but so it was; the 
leading spirit in their mischief had sworn allegiance 
to: me, and they for some reason, followed suit. 

It did_ not matter to me now that the eyes which 
looked so lovingly at me were set in sunburned 
freckled faces, or that the feet which ran so gladly 
overt hot, dusty roads to meet me, were little bare 
feet. No,in spiteof bare feet, freckled, sunburned 
faces and ‘rough little hands, I saw the hungry little 
souls which called for so much feeding, the precious 
little souls which to teach aright one must first 
learn to love. 

Joé and I grew firm friends. He lost gradually his 
uncouth manner of talking, and I found what a 
noble, earnest heart and manly steadfast soul had 
been hidden under the rough exterior. He would 
come to me'very often in the pleasant summer even- 
ings with some puzzling questions that he wanted 
answered, and his boyish logic sometimes went 
beyond my knowledge and reasoning. I remember 
well one night when we sat talking on the 
piazza our conversation took a sober cast. We had 
beeri watching the stars, trying'to place the differ- 
ent constellations, and we drifted gradually from 
Wonders and theories about them to the wonderfil 
Power that had made them and placed them where 
they were; then to the glorious heaven lying beyond 
them, and to the Christ who had freely given up 
that home and come to our wretched, sinning world 
to bleed and die for us.” 

“ Joe,” said I, after we had been quiet for a few 
moments, “*do6 you love Jesus ?” 

He did not answer me immediately, but pretty 
soon be said, 

‘Does he love me, Miss Perie?”’ 

“Dorw’t you know it, Joe ?”’ I said, “ aren’t you a 
very different boy from what you used to be? 
Doesn’t he help you to be good? Don’t you do it 
‘tor his‘sake ?” 

'“Wo, Miss werte,*” said he softly, “I’ve never 
“thought of Him, f have done it hil for you.” 

_ I did not quite know what to say to this at first, 
for.as I knew how miserably I bad.failed when I 
tried’ tobe good without God's: help, so I had 
“ttiiought, of course, Joe must have aa to God 
to help him, too. Isaw then’ uch er it 
jE natured to be sppertnth ean than Sthes, 





and yet how the one great change must come to all 
before we are right in His eyes. 

** Joe,”’ I said, “ will you promise me one thing ?” 

After a moment he said, ‘‘ Yes.” 

“Will you go home to-night, and before you 
sleep, will you pray God to cleanse your heart and 
make you his dear child? Do this earnestly and 
sipeerely, and he will surely bless you.” 

Joe sat still a little while longer, his head upon 
his hand and his face turned partly away from me, 
then he rose to go, and in the soft moonlight I 
could see that his eyes were full of tears. He took 
both my hands in his and said softly, 

“T will try Miss Perie; you must pray for me, 
too.”’ 

Then he turned away and went slowly down the 
path. When he reached the gate he turned around, 
waved his cap and called ‘* Good-by.” 

Good-by, Joe, dear, noble, generous Joe! A long, 
a last good-by! AndIthank Thee, O my Father, 
that Thou gavest me the heart to say the few 
words which, may through Thy grace, have led 
his soul to the golden gates of Thy most glorious 
city ! 

The next morning came brigbt and glowing. Jove 
was not in his seat when school was called, but I 
did not think much of that, as he was sometimes 
late, but when the day wore away and he did not 
come, I wondered a little. I looked for him as I 
went home, hoping to see his bright face or to hear 
his clear whistle, but still there was no Joe to be 
seen or heard. 

After tea, as I sat on the piazza, watching the 
sun set, Isaw a tall woman, in rusty faded black, 
hastily let down the bars and still more hastily come 
up to the green lane. As she came nearer me I saw 
it was Joe’s mother. Istarted involuntarily down 
the steps to her, and the question on wy lips, 
‘* Where is Joe ?”’ was met by the same words from 
her. 

We looked at each other fearfully for a few mo- 
ments, her face growing paler as she saw I did not 
know, my heart sinking very low and filled with 
a vague dread. She sank down on the steps, covered 
her face with her poor wrinkled hands, and rocked 
backward and forward, groaning as she rocked. 

The deacen and his wife came out, and by gentle 
questions drew from her that Joe had taken his 
little dinner pail, kissed her good-by, and started 
very early for school, so that he might go first to 
the pond and get me some of my favorite lilies. She 
had not thought anything wrong until tea time, 
then she was troubled, for “it was not like Joe,” 
she said, “to stay away and let his mother get wood 
and water for tea,’’ and when the cows came home 
alone and stood waiting at the bars to be milked, 
her fears grew stronger, and so she came to me. 

Deacon Mason went hurriedly to call the heigh- 
bors, and the poor mother followed him. I could 
not. I sat down on the piazza where Joe and I had 
sat the night before, trembling, praying; I could 
notery. Little Phebe crept out and crouched down 
beside me, her chubby handin mine, her head upon 
my shoulder. 


never a word, till we saw them coming slowly 
home. Up the green lane that had never seemed so 
long, under the spreading apple boughs, they came 
quietly and tearfully to tell me they had found 
him. 

Found my poor boy! Down among the lilies, 
the fair-faced, treacherous lilies, that had lured him 
to his death. 

He had gathered those near the shore and laid 
them on the bank where they found them withered 
and shrunken, and then tempted by some finer ones 
farther out in the pond, he had taken a broken old 
boat, unfit for use, and had paddled out to them, 
and leaning too far over to grasp their slippery 
stems the boat had gone over, and——that was all 
we could know. 

How little we thought, Joe, when you and I 
they came again you would be above them lodking 
down at'mé! © 

I missed my boy-knight very’ much;’ thé absence 
of his ready hand and bright smile left a deep void 
in my heart, which all my other scholars éould not 
fill; but still we journey on together through suli- 
shine and through shadow, and though I have 
learned, oh, so surely—that in mine own strength I 
can do nothing; still, I feel that by His blessing and 
led by His dear hand, I am bringing my little flock 
nearer His home, where the flowers bloom forever, 
and the streams are never dry. 

The home where Joe, through His infinite mercy, 
Iam sure is waiting for us. 





BESSIE’S HOUSEKEEPING. 


BY MRS. M. F. BUTTS. 


Bass was @ bright-faced, rollicking girl of 

ten years, as vigorous and healthy as the 
young elm that her father planted on her birth-day, 
and as full of joy and song as a. bobolink, Her 
father and mother were not rich, and Bessie didn’t 
know much about the delights of handsome clothes 
and costly toys, and an overloaded stoemach,, but 
they were sensible people, and as they journeyed 
along in life they were always gathering by.the way- 
side various fragrant herbs called content, gratitude, 
gentleness and love, that kept their hearts light and 
their lives sweet. They had a very pleasant faculty 
of seeing sunshine whenever there was any, and. of 
making it when skies were cloudy, a faculty rather 
rare it would seem, since everybody was surprised 
at. their constant good cheer. These good people 
lived in,a little, brown farm-house that stood in the 
midst of the meadows, and was partially surround- 
ed, at no.great distance, by somber pine woods. I 
say somber—though Bessie did not think them so— 
because they are weird and melancholy compared 
with graceful elms, and compact, nobly-rounded 
maples, But these same pine woods were. Bessie’s 
delight. .The.deep, dark green foliage never whis- 
pered mysteriously to her, or if.it- did, her little 





head was too full of affairs at the farm-house, of 


And so we satin the gathering dusk, speaking |' 


ogether th 
watched the stars together that night, that when ‘tone. Then back she ran, and, driving Mooly-and- 


helping father in the fields, or taking care of baby 
for mother, to hear it. Then therewasababy? Of 
course there was. How could these people be as 
cheerful as I have given you reason to suppose they 
were if they had no baby? And suchababy! As 
plump as the mother, as hardy as the farmer, as rosy 
as Bess, and with the good nature of the three 
crowded into superlative jolliness. Such a baby, 
indeed! The only thing that would make Bess 
angry was to hint that there was another in the 
world half so good. Though most girls of her age 
get tired of taking care of the small nuisances, as 
they consider them, I honestly believe that she was 
never happier than when she was cuddling the 
baby’s little, soft, warm body in her stout arms, 
playing with his pudgy feet and hands, or making 
him crow and show the dimples in his fat cheeks. 

But what about the farm-house? Baby came 
straight into my description and broke the thread; 
but babies were never known to have discretion. 

This little, brown house in the meadows, though 
the most practical piece of architecture possible, 
and built to keep house in and for nothing else, was 
nevertheless, with itg surroundings, as picturesque 
a bit of scenery as one would need to see. Low and 
rambling, with odd corners starting out at unex- 
pected places, with the cosiest of rooms and a genu- 
ine garret, it was just the place for big hearts to 
warm and makehappy. For a house must never be 
too large to be warmed through and through by 
those who live in it. A house is never a home 
when it outgrows its inmates, or is rich and beauti- 
ful out of proportion to the richness and beauty of 
the lives within. Brightly-tinted moss patched the 
slant-reof of Bessie’s house all over, and the meadow 
with its clover and daisies pushed up to the very 
doorstep, at the back, while in front it was kept 
away for a few yards by a flower-garden full of 
plants, sensible and hardy, quite after the pattern 
of those who tended them. There was a tiny porch 
over the back door, and up its sides a woodbine had 
climbed, year after year, till it was a delicious little 
greenery that made the dullest eyes brighter. And 
then an elm, with tall, straight trunk and swaying, 
drooping branches, kept guard so near that all the 
summer long its bright, glossy leaves touched the 
brown shingles of the house. And this was where 
Bess learned housekeeping. Here from time imme- 
morial she had trained and educated her large fam- 
ily of dolls, trying to bring them upto do honor 
to their connections. A doll’s house of mossy 
stones, under the elm, filled with broken china, mir- 
rors, pine cones, and all the curiosities of the woods 
had been the palace of royalty to Bessie, before 
baby came to reign in the place of the grand porce- 
lain queen. 

Like the little girl who threw down her doll and 
looking at her baby sister said, *:. mamma, I wish 
I had a soft baby like yours!” so Bessie liked the 
“soft baby’’ best, and on the day that her real 
housekeeping commenced she was tending him in a 
most matronly way. Mrs. Warren, the plump little 
mother, was stepping briskly about the clean, cheer- 
ful kitchen, now putting snowy biscuit in the oven, 
now filling the shining tea-pot or arranging the 
plates and cups on the homely supper table. It was 
a lovely picture of home, this bright kitchen, with 
the setting sun lying red on the spotless wall, and 
the summer air bringing the faint smell of evening 
beauties from the flower-garden. 

‘* Now, go, my daughter,” said the mother, “‘ and 
call father to supper, and drive up the cows on your 
way back.”’ 

“Shan’t I bring up the butter from the eellar be- 
fore I go?” 

“No, Bessie, I'll get it myself. It will be warm if 
it’s brought up now.” 

Mrs. Warren.took the baby and sat down in her 
low. chair and-hummed a cradle song. Bessie ran 
through the daisies, and cressed the brook and the 
stony: pasture where the sleek cows were browsing. 


“Come to supper, father,” she said, in her clear 


Pet before her, she sauntered toward the house. 
The.bells round the necks of the cows._tinkled 


sweetly as the clumsy creatures hurried over ’the.|. 


rough pasture ; a bird looked out of its crowded nest 
and said a faint good night."’ While Bessie lingered; 
enchanted, suddenly she heard piercing screams. 
The baby! What could be the matter? Never did 
feet fly faster than the child’s, and ina moment she 
was in ‘the kitchen. The baby lay in ‘the cradle, 
screaming violently, and no mother was to be seen. 

“ Here I ami, Bessié,” said a voice full of pain, that 
seemed to come from the cellar. 


‘“*O, mother, what is the matter—have you broken: 


your leg?” 

The poor mother had, indeed, and when the father 
came in, she was carefully laid upon the bed, from 
which she did not rise for weeks. And now com- 
menoed Bessie’s troubles. In the first place there 
was the baby. Babies never will be ignored, even 
for broken bones: ‘They have a persistent way of 
proclaiming their rights, that nobody, least of all 
little Bessie, can gainsay. Baby’s milk was warmed 
and ‘put in his little cup, and patiently the make- 
believe mother put the spoon to the rosy lips till 
they would have nomore. Presently under Bessie’s 
judicious managenient the young rebel shut up his 
big eyes and unconditionally surrendered to sleep. 
What a relief it was when he was snugly tucked in 
his crib none but a ten-year-old housekeeper can 
tell After a little, father came with the doctor, 
and good neighbor Jones, who left ten children and 
all the milk-pans in an indiscriminate huddle, to 
help her friends for a few moments. The leg was 
set and bandaged, some nice toast and tea given to 
the invalid, and Bessie was left in charge of hospital 
and commissary department. The last charge was 
the most difficult of management she thought. 
Mother must lie in bed, and there wasn’t much that 
could be done for her; but how the simple cookery 
that Bessie manufactured disappeared! The bis- 
cuits and pies seemed to eat themselves up; and 
certainly the baby ate many times his weight in 

ker and milk, and was always most proyokingly 





Seer at iy'h hungry. In short, Bessie was ina 


state of siege. Supplies were always giving out, 
and the garrison was never to be depended upon. 
Father was picket during the day and sentry at 
night, but Bessie was the standing army and had to 
do all the fighting. 

The rooms would get into such a tangle, so 
demoralized, the father said. Where all the 
dust came from and where all the time went 
to, Bessie couldn’t tell, for never did the sun 
seem to be in such an undignified hurry be- 
fore. His broad, cheerful face was no sooner 
above the horizon, and sleepy Bessie on her little, 
tired feet, getting breakfast, washing dishes, sweep- 
ing, tending baby, waiting on mother, than it leok- 
ed boldly in at the door, and smiled plump upon 
the lazy kitten who lay exactly over the noon- 
mark. Dinner for father meant more to the child 
than coronation-day to the queen, and the august 
ceremonies of this wonderful meal were scarcely 
over and the attendant clearing up accomplished 
before that same ‘“‘unwearied sun” was ready to 
roll down behind the pine woods beyond the west 
meadow. It was trot, trot, from morning till night, 
and Bessie thought that the veritable old Dame 
Trot herself couldn’t have done more bobbing 
about than she did. 

One day, a golden day to Bessie, dear, good- 
tempered Aunt Mary came to the rescue. Bessie 
burst out crying the moment that she opened the 
door. To make things even, the baby grew quiet 
for the first time in an hour, and mother laughed 
80 loudly that Bessie thought that she must be going 
daft. Such a change as came over the little house 
in the meadows! Before the sun ever dared to 
think of setting, every room was in order, and Bes- 
sie was singing at the top of her voice under the 
tallest of her beloved pines. Such asupper as thai 
fairy aunt conjured up! There was never anything 
in the promised land like it. Talk about milk and 
honey! What are milk and honey compared to 
biscuit and honey—great, flaky biscuit, ready to 
burst with their own richness? There was enough 
laughing done over that tea-table to make up for 
the fortnight of Bessie’s generalship. 

“To think of it,” said the father, ‘* actually bis- 
cuit once more! You should see the ammunition 
that Captain Bessie there has brought us to terms 
with,” and he laughedagain. ‘‘ Completely starved 
out, reduced to abject submission, there is no tell- 
ing what would have happened if you hadn’t come, 
Aunt Mary.” Bessie looked grave. She wasn’t 
hurt, not she; for hadn’t the good father every 
night put his hand under her chin and called her his 
“dear brave ‘ittle housekeeper”? But she was 
thinking of the houses where the mothers had gone 
out forever. She had known such, young as she 
was; for one needs to live in ¢his world but afew 
years to become aware of sorrow. So, while the 
others made merry, and the boy crcwed, she crept 
to her mother’s lounging chair and laid her cheek 
against the sweet, serene face that had watched her 
lovingly ever since she was a baby, and whispered 
tender things that made the water come into the 
mother’s eyes. And that was the last of Bessie’s 
housekeeping till she was a grown woman with a 
dainty cottage of her own. For she soon after went 
home with good Aunt Mary to a better school than 
was to be had in her own neighborhood, and saw 
the pines and the baby only once in three months. 
But the latter seemed to bear the separation very 
well, getting into trowsers and boots in an unac- 
countably short space of time, and making himself 
a means of grace in the household by trying the 
patience of everybody with whom he came in con- 
tact. 








PUZZLES. 

Puzzles or Answers should be addressed, * Editor Christian 
Union, 27 Park Place, New York,” and marked on the outq~ 
lside, **Puzzles.”” Answers, to be acknowledged, must be re« 
ceived within mies days after,the publication of the Puzzles. 


A Perstan king. 
A Greek letter. 
An Italian city. 
> +A Hebrew'month. - 
* .’ An Egyptian iol: 
‘ ~ A king of Israel. 

"The initials form a -woman .of Joppa, and the finals a 

judge of Israel. ISOLA, , 
BURIED BIBLE MEN. 

in sending the names of twelve .“‘ Buried Bible Women,’ 
Bunny returns'the same puzzie for * L. P. C."’—and others— 
to disinter eleven buried men: 

>-Mira Chelton’s father had an orehard near the riyer, 
where Mira habitually, bathed. Once.she found an old hag 
arrested in the act of stealing fruit, bya trap. “Lo! is 
this the thief,” she cried; “‘ you had essayed too much.” 
When she had returned from her bath, she bandaged the 
woman's wound. ‘ What is the nebare of it?’ said I to 
her. *“O, diastasis, tite doctors say.”” “ Was not the puri- 
ishment too severe.” “No,” said she, “for pa has often 
said that for any one who woutd ruthlessly mar a fieae- tree 
of apples there could not be too bad a hap. 

REVERSIONS. 
1. Reverse a kitchén utensil. and get a‘short sleep: 
2. Reverse a.graceful*animal, and get a plant growing by 
3: Reverse an entrance; and get-a measure. | 
4. Reverse a color, and get a poet. 
5. Reverse to allure, and get to watch. 
6. Rev ersea kind of car, and get a plaee of traffic. 
A. T. H. 
CROSS-WoRD BNIGMA. 

My first is in pick, but not in ax. 

My second is in nails, but-not in. tacks. 

My third is in strike, but got in hit. . 

My fourth is in glove, but not in mit. 

My fifth is in strife, but got in fight. 

. My sixth is in lamp, but not in light. 
My seventh is in leap, but not in jump. 
My eighth is in camel, but not In hump. 
* My ninth is in foke, but not in jest.’ 
My whole is a prominent pofiit inthe West. ~ + 
PUTNAM. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 13, 

Buried Bible Women. —Rachel; Rahab; Hagar; Lois; Hadassa ; 
Bathsheba ; * Herodias; Eve; Orpah; ‘Rath 5 Mere; Esther; 
Adah—BUNNY, ISOLA, FLORA. 

: Bisected American Citics.—New-ark ; Low-ell; Hart- ford; Port- 
land; Day-ton; Cam-den;.Loek-pgit; Smith-field.—BUNNY 
FLORA. 

Mutilations and Mutations.—F(arm)able; Ciarm)an; (Hand? 
kerchitef?' Al(tegye ; Ctow(foot) ; Web(toot)“-Pot(a toe); Scuare 
(toes); Tip(toe).—FLORA, 
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NEXT WEE K’s ca 4LENDAR. 


Sunday, Oct. 1, (17th Sunday after Trinity.) 
Tuesday, Oct. 3. 
Annual Meeting Wis the aa. Beerd at Foreign 
me o 


Luth ana Synod... 
Presby’ ah (siti Nashville Synod.. 
United Presby’n. gyned of Ohio 
a + nad of Kan nett. 
Y. M.C. ew Hampshire Convention. ; —- — 


Wednesday, Oct. 4. 


Christian, Nerthwestern Ohio. . Autaway Kiver. 
Con ‘regational. -California Gen. Association. tp ey 
Pres.Wisconsin oo -Fon dau Lac. 
Meth, Episcopal. Tenessee Conference . ****" Shelbyville, 
= lows Conference om pSonanat. 

uffa 


do 
do 
do 


esee Conference... 
(South). Pacitic Conference...... 
Maian Mission 
do ‘Tennessee Mission... 


Thursday, en 5. 
feth. peiscupal. West Wisconsin Conference.Mineril Point. 
(.M.C.A,,......Massachusetts Convention.. Northampton. 
Friday, Oct. 6. 
Liberal Christ’n..Wisconsin State Conf.......... Baraboo. 
CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 


.Sand Lake, ~ wore ss atckalnial - members 
Vacaville, Cal... esese 

st. Charles, lll.. 
Ouley, Lowa 
Florence, lowa... 
Geneseo, Iowa. .. 
Elm Grove, lowa 


tes ose e, Cal. 
pages Dep., Ind. z= 


Baptirt.....ecss. 
do 


do 
ao 
aio 
do 
do 
do 


ocd (members. sea 
a 
14 members... 
Coneburg, Kansas.. .17 members.... 
do M 
Congregational.. 


47 members....A 
47 member 


Joy, ul 

Millersburg, Ill 

Haddonfield, N. 

Centon. Neb.. oe 
Lindsey, Kans.. ° eee 

yo (South)Chatanooga, Geo.. eoeccccere iimembers..... Sep. 


CHURCH CORNER-STONES LAID. 


Meth. _ Mptecopal. Hazardville, gone 
Gettysburg, ove 
Washington hquare. *Pa:. 
Passaic, N. 

Bethlehem, Pa. 
Philadelphia, P 

.Orange, N. J 
Vincentow My I. Di cccccccccccee eves 
Baldwinville;Colorado.., 


CHURCHES DEDICATED. 


-Bath, Mich . 
Lake’ Village,N. wes 
St. James, Minn. 


do 
Presbyterian... 
do 


do 
= 


rm) 

Presbyterian... 

Prot. piscopal.. 
do 


Baptist... .cosss 
du 


uba, N. Y.. 
Tuscola, Ill.......s 
Blizabethport. N. 
West ng 1} pe Mass. 





Lawrence, Ind. 

do Lafayette set. 
a, Splecopal, Belmont, 
White 


do 
do Haverhill, Mass... 

New ae see. West Point, Md 

dgewater, Mass 

Montgomery, N.Y 
guson, Mo..... 
doi Sontk\~ Pike ¢ Co.,Geo 

Prot. Catholle. s 

Rom. Cathol 


owa. 


Proshyte “lan... 
do 


rbela, ws Creek, 





HOME NOTES. 


T the Universalist National Convention held 

in Philadelphia, it was announced that thirteen 
out of twenty-one State Conventions have approved 
of the Gloucester constitution, and that no adverse 
vote has as yetappeared. The session was there- 
fore organized under the provisions of the new law. 
The number of pupils reported in Sunday-schools 
was 38,824, showing anet gainof 2,504. The value 
of church property is $5,808,213, while the indebted- 
ness has been reduced $297,802, leaving an indebted- 
ness of $500,054. Church edifices have been erected 
during the year to the amount of $298,382, while 
$48,546 have been raised for schools and colleges, 
and $80,685 for missions and charities, together with 
$19,500 for miscellaneous purposes, making an 
aggregate of $734,255, which added to $948,537 re- 
ported last year makes the result of centennary work 
foot up to $1,682,792. 


—The Cincinnati Herald and Presbyter makes a 
strong appeal to the Ohio Presbyterians to put 
themselves on a self-sustaining basis as to Home 
Missions. The deficit last year was $1,690. But as 
itis desirable that Ohio should do its full share for 
the Presbyterianism of the Central West, it is 
suggested that $36,000 be raised for the coming 
autumn. This would be less than sixty-five cents 
per member. 


—The last Convention of the Diocese of Illinois 
evacted that: ‘‘ No clergyman shall resort to a 
civil court or tribunal for the purpose of arresting, 
impeding, or avoiding any ecclesiastical preceed- 
ings against him. The penalty for any violation of 
this article shal be suspension ipso facto from the 
functions of the ministry.” It also voted that the 
diocese should be subdivided into three, for 
Northern, Central, and Southern Illinois. 


—The Examiner and Chronicle states as an illus- 
tration of the superstitious views of the negroes of 
the South, that in a backwoods district of Mary- 
land, sometime ago, the negroes, to the consterna- 
tion of the neighborhood, utterly refused to fish in 
the river used for baptizing, claiming that the evil 
spirits banished by the rite hovered in the waters 
and entered the fish. 


—A Long Island correspondent of the Episcopa- 
lian having written to that paper that he wishes his 
child baptized, “* but cannot swallow the dogma that 
the act of baptism regenerates the heart of the in- 
fant,” the editor replies that ‘In such cases we 
would suggest to the parties to take the ehild to 
Emmanuel Church, New York, Rev. George E. 
Thrall, and have the rite administered on the pure 
Scriptural model, according to the new Prayer- 
book. The parties will find not: the least unscrip- 
tural sacramentarianism in the new service, and all 
so plain that no explanation is necessary.” 


— According to The Central Baptist the new 
version of the Testament made by the American 
Bible Union gives offense to the South because the 
Greek word An@érapodistees is translated “slave 
dealers.’ The common English version has ** men 
stealers.” But in the South either ‘slave mer- 
chant,” or “enslaver of men,’ is thought a more 
desirable rendering of the langyage ef Timothy. 


6] of the 


20| New Hampshire Unitarian Ass'n... 
3| Maine Conference 


HOME CHURCHES. 


i eens Court of Appeals, the highest legal tri- 
. bunalin this State, has just given a decision in 
regard to the laws governing the transfer of church 
property which is of no little importance. Tke 

case was this: In 1862, five of the nine trustees of 
the Madison Avenue Baptist Church caused an ap- 
plication to be made to the Supreme Court for an 
order to convey the real and persenal property of 
that church to the Oliver Street Church, without 
the payment of any consideration. The order was 
secured, and a deed of conveyance executed, 
whereby the Oliver Street Church came into pos- 
session of an estate valued at $60,000 above all the 
indebtedness attaching to it. The Madison Avenue 
trustees in making this transfer, acted without 
having first received a majority vote of the Cor- 
poration. In November of the same year the 
Oliver Street Church went into possession of the 
property, and have maintained their hold ever 
since, despite litigation. In June, 1863, the Trustees 
of the Madison Avenue Church, under instructions 
of the corporators, brought suit of ejectment 
against the Oliver Street Churc®, claiming that the 
title of their property remained in their eorpora- 
;| tion, and that neither the assent of even a majority 
corporators, the application made by the 
Trustees, nor an order from the Supreme Court, 
nor all combined, could divest the Madison Avenue 
;|Corporation of its estate without consideration. 
3} This view is now sustained by the Court of Appeals 
asaunit. Judge Grover,in rendering the opinion 
of the court, declares that the necessity of a con- 
sideration is an obvious part of the law, and that 
the fact that the society making the sale desired to 
merge itself in the society uccepting the sale 
was not such requisite pecuniary consideration, 
inasmuch as the benefit was not collective but in- 
dividual. The onlymeans by which such a transfer 
can have legal force is by a special Act of the 
Legislature of the State. 


The American Unitarian Association, at its last 
monthly meeting, listened to a report of the Secre- 


«| tary in regard to contributions, from which it ap- 


pears that out of 300 churches belonging to the 
denomination only 192 have furnished pecuniary aid 
to the objects of the association, within any single 
year. During the last six years 250 churches, how- 
ever, have contributed the following totals: 


Western Conference 28 Churches $3,048.56 
evi 3,931.25 
14 2,353.22 
ll 2,986.02 
23 14,576.91 
19,221.63 

5,664.28 

5,993.66 

9,817.60 

35,625.41 

2,270.76 

3,887.23 

3,192.06 

13,970.74 

122,60 

562.44 

597.35 


$127,811.72 


Middle and Southern States Conf. 
Norfolk Conference 

New York and Hudson River Con. bes 
Essex Conference. . 

Worcester Conferend 

South Middlesex Confe 

Suffolk Conference 

North Middlesex Conference 
Connecticut Valley Conference. . 
Plymouth and Bay Conference 
Chauning Conference 

Cape Cod Conference 

New York Central Conference 
Champlain Conference 





FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


HE Munich conference of the Alt Catholics of 
‘Germany, Austria and Switzerland will have 
completed its session before this paragraph meets the 
eyes of our readers, the duration of the Congress 
being from the 22d to the 24th instant inclusive. 
Up to the present moment no telegraphic news of 
the proceedings have reached us; but it is under- 
stood that Dr. Alois Anton, Dr. Pederzani and Dr. 
Lindner were to be the representative speakers 
from Austria, that Dr. Zirngiebel and Prof. Fried- 
rich were to appear for Bavaria, and that generally 
an assemblage of delegates would be gathered, of a 
character and responsibility suited to the high 
work before them. 





The Munich Conference had been preceded, in 
its sittings, by triumphs of no uncertain character. 
In two distinct cases the excommunicated priests 
of the Alt Catholic party had just been enabled to 
assert their rights to perform church functions. A 
member of the reform party desired to be married, 
and the civil authorities gave up the St. Nicholas 
Church in Gastzig for the ceremony. Everything 
had been prepared, when the parish priest, claim- 
ing jurisdiction, weut to the church a half hour be- 
fore the appointed time, locked the door and patient- 
ly awaited the bride and bridegroom in the vestry 
Upon the coming of the bridal party, the magis- 
trate’s order was presented, but the priest replied 
that ‘the magistrate had only ordered the marriage 
to take place in the chapel, and bad not ordered 
him to open the doors! Meanwhile,’”’ we quote 
from a correspondent of The Guardian, “a great 
crowd had collected outside the church, and the 
commissary was sent for, who at once ordered the 
priest to give up the keys, and so the doors were 
opened, the church filled, and the marriage then 
quietly celebrated by Dr. Friedrich. Since then 
the Ordinary of the Archbishop has shut up the 
church, and, in return, the magistrate has ordered 
itto be opened, and the sexton to be at his post at 
service-time to ring the bell, whether the priest ap- 
peared or no.” The other case also relates to a wed- 
ding, but with a new distinction. The intended 
pair were biood relations, and an Episcopal dispen- 
sation was necessary. The sequel of the story is 
thus told: ‘** The Archbishop of Munich refused this 
dispensation because the bridegroom had signed the 
Museum address, and as the civil law does not re- 
cognize a marriage where there is canonical hin- 
drance, there was no help for it but to recant or give 
up the marriage. Accordingly a declaration was 
made by the bridegroom, withdrawing his name 
from the address, and the dispensation was issued, 
But now the parish priest cast his obstacle in the 
way, refusing to marry before confession and com- 
munion had been performed. This was tantamount 
to a final stoppage of the marriage, for the confes- 





sional would have elicited that the man’s opinions 
were not changed, although the public expression 
of them was withdrawn, and then absolution would 
have been refused. So the marriage was managed 
at last to be quietly performed in another church 
by an anti-infallibilist priest, who seems as yet to 
have escaped excommunication.” ' 





Far more important than these incidents in the 
scale of events had been the action of the Bavarian 
Government, which, on the 27th of August, dis- 
tinctly placed itself on the side of the Anti-infalli- 
bilists. The occasion was a petition of the Arch- 
bishop of Munich, requesting that the famous 
Placetum regis, which had forbidden the publica- 
tion of the Decree of Infallibility within the realm, 
be modified. Despite this order the Dogma had 
been episeopally published, and the Minister 
of Public Worship, Von Lutz, now address- 
ed the Archbishop with a very frank allu- 
sion to that impropriety. The letter was very 
long and carefully argued, but its conclusions 
were of a most definite character. It began with 
remarking that the Bavarian Government desired 
the community of interests between Church and 
State, but was unable to see any approach to this in 
the act of the Bishops who, ‘ignoring the Constitu- 
tional decision about the Placetum Regis, pub- 
lished the decrees of the late Council.’’ The Minis- 
ter also declared himself equally convinced that 
Infallibility was an innovation in the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church and that it alters not only the in- 
ternal relations of this Church, but likewise the re- 
lations between Church and State, that it upsets 
some of the cardinal principles of the Bavarian 
Constitution, and that it endangers the rights of the 
non-Catholics. The Dogma mainly claims to draw, 
and actually has drawn, within the jurisdiction of 
the Pope such matters as belong to the sphere of 
the State, so that all citizens would for the future 
have to take laws from the hand of the Pope, which 
might be possibly in antagonism to the ruling prin- 
ciples of modern States. The declaration that 
there was no intention to encroach is not sufficient 
to reassure for the future; it might, at the utmost, 
reassure for the life of the present Pope. ‘ Nor is 
the declaration that the pretensions arising from 
the Dogma of Infallibility will be applied to States 
which have a Concordat with the Pope calculated to 
reassure any man. It merely means that the trea- 
ties will be respected, and this is a direct threat of 
the Bavarian public right, for this is not rooted in 
the Concordat but in the Bavarian Constitution. 
As, therefore, the Bavarian Government is of opin- 
ion that the personal Infallibility of the Pope is in- 
compatible with the existing Constitution, it is the 
duty of the Government to ward off the dangerous 
effects of this innovation.”’ Not only indirectly but 
directly the Bavarian Government “ will refuse its 
assistance to the propagation of the new doctrine, 
and to the carrying out of those provisions which 
may be made in consequence of the new doctrine; 
it will hold fast to the principle that the decisions 
which the Church authorities might take with re- 
gard to those who do not recognize the new dogma 
can have no effect in civil and political matters.” 
While Bavaria has thus, in full concert with the 
German Chancellor, taken a decided Anti-infallible 
position, the Hungarian Minister of Education at 
Pesth has come forward in a letter forbidding, in 
the strictest manner, the publication of the Vatican 
Decrees. 





As the conflict throughout the German-speaking 
countries has a more than ordinary religious in- 
terest, and as we seek in these columns to do equal 
justice to the two contending parties, it may not be 
amiss to consider afew of the historical points in 
the controversy between the Bavarian bishops and 
the Government. The latter grounds its present 
position upon the constitution of Bavaria, made 
the law of the landin 1818. That public charter de- 
clared, in what was known as the Religious Edict, 
that, ‘‘ The spiritual power may never be obstructed 
in its own sphere of action, and the worldly govern- 
ment may not interfere in purely spiritual matters 
of religious teaching and of conscience, except in so 
far as the protecting and controlling right of the 
Prince is concerned, by which no decrees and laws 
of the Church power may be promulgated and exe- 
cuted without previous inspection, and the Placet of 
the King.”’ This would seem to criminate the 
Bishops. But it happened thaton the 26th of May 
of the same year there was published as an appen- 
dix of the Constitution, the Concordat between 
Bavaria and the Holy See. Now the very first 
article of the Concordat runs, that the ‘‘ Roman 
Catholic Apostolic” religion in the Kingdom of 
Bavaria “shall be preserved inviolate with all 
rights and privileges, which it enjoys according to 
divine appointment and canonical statutes.’’ Soon 
after the publication of the Concordat the assertion 
was made on high authority that the Religious 
Edict only applied to Non-Catholics. This view 
was for a time permitted to go uncontradicted, but 
in November, 1818, a royal rescript declared such 
an interpretation illegal. The Vatican was at once 
aroused, strong pressure was brought to bear, and 
in 1821 the King ‘‘ in order to remove all misunder- 
standings respecting the object and nature of the 
oath to the Constitution required from our Catholic 
subjects,” declared that “‘when we gave the Con- 
stitution to our faithful subjects, our intenfion was 
not in the least to do violence to their consciences ; 
that, therefore, according to the regulations of the 
Constitution itself, the oath required to the same 
from our Catholic subjects refers only to their civil 
relations, and they are not thereby bound to what- 
ever is contrary to the divine laws, or the prin- 
ciples of the Catholic Church. We declare further, 
that the Concordat which isin force as the law of 
the State, as such shall be considered and executed, 
and that it is incumbent on all authorities to con- 
form themselves precisely to its regulations.” It 
is on the text of this declaration that the bishops, 
with no little plausibility, defend their disobedience 





of the royal placet. 


A former chaplain to the English residents at 
Rome, Prebendary Richard Burgess, has made an 
interesting communication to the London Times 
which is at once a passage of history and an appeal. 
He says: “‘On the Fourteenth of July, 1851, a 
statement appeared in the Times in the form of a 
letter addressed to the Editor, setting forth a 
scheme for building a church for the British resi- 
dents and visitors at Rome. In the course of a 
short time the appeal for money to accomplish the 
proposed object was responded to by the offer of 
contributions amounting to nearly 3,0001., but when 
the first steps were taken to carry the project into 
effect it was found that the liberal policy and re- 
ligious toleration which were said to have inaugu- 
rated the Pontificate of Pius 1X. had vanished in 
1852, and no such anomaly as a ‘non-Catholic’ 
place of worship could be permitted within the walls 
of Rome, the scheme fell to the ground, and none of 
the promised subscriptions were called for.’’ The cor- 
respondent now proposes that a similar subscription 
be organized, limited in total to 10,0001., for the ob- 
ject of opening within the walls of Rome an edifice 
which shall consist primarily of a church, but 
which shall have attached to it a chaplain’s resi- 
dence and offices for religious and benevolent pur- 
poses. Such a church, it is suggested, should not be 
ultra-Ritualistic, but should nevertheless have a 
decent ceremonial “‘done unto edification and in 
order.” 





If we may credit French news which reaches us 
via London, miracles have recently been wrought— 
indeed, are still being wrought—in the Jesuits’ 
Church, Rue de Sevres, Paris. In aspecial vault, 
which the public is permitted to approach, lie the 
bodies of Fathers Olivaint, Decondray, Canbert, 
Clere and De Bengy, who were shot by the Com- 
munists and originally buried in Pere la Chaise. 
Now a Parisian girl, suffering from many horrible dis- 
eases, amony them the incurable lameness of one leg, 
was moved to pray to Father Olivaint. The prayer 
inspired intense faith, and finally she caused her- 
self to be borne to the tomb of the martyr. No 
sooner had her hand touehed the hallowed spot 
than she sprang up well in every limb, her crutch 
useless and her body whole. This wondrous cure 
has been attested by abundant testimonials, and 
crowds daily throng the vaults of the chapel. The 
Pall Mall Gazette, from which we derive this in- 
formation, says that Father Clerc and Father De- 
condray also evince healing powers, and adds that 
a father of the Jesuits’ College is busy taking notes 
of the miraculous occurrences preparatory to the 
formal presentation for their beatification to be 
made to the Vatican. 





OTHER RELIGIONS. 


NDIA is just nowin a condition of mental and 

spiritual insubordination, and the London Spec- 
tator makes this fact the text for an article, the 
chief burden of which is that we are on the eve of a 
great Hindoo reaction, the rebound being toward 
Mohammedanism. The current notion of the dom- 
inant people in India, as it informs us, is that the 
native races will soon be all Christians or all Deists. 
Respecting the latter alternative the writer has 
very little to say, regarding it probably as an un- 
likely permanent condition for any great propor- 
tion of a nation. The Hindoo objections to Chris- 
tianity, however, receive more attention. These 
are mainly social. Thus the European idea of the 
freedom of woman is offensive to the Asiatic sense 
of modesty. It dislikes to its inmost soul to see the 
face of the gentler sex publicly unveiled. Again, 
the Hindoo’s first revolt against his native creed 
shows itself in a hatred of caste. And English 
Christianity, as evinced in the ruling power, has 
not so much social equality as has Brahminism. 
“*Hindooism itself, as a pedigree creed, kills out all 
Western ideas of grade, the better-born man of 
low degree being the admitted superior of the 
lower-born man, be his position what it may. It is 
curious that this notion of the inherent equality of 
man permeates all Asia outside the Hindoo line; 
the Confucian and the Buddhist holding it as 
tenaciously as the Mussulman.’”’ Moreover, the re- 
ligious creed of the disciples of Mohammed seems to 
more immediately quiet and satisfy the doubting 
Hindoo. He ‘“‘sees near him a teaeher who offers 
him arelief of the most enticing kind, a creed de- 
void of all the evils against which his mind has 
begun to revolt, a creed without idols, without 
cercmonials, without that Brahminical yoke under 
which he has writhed, a creed which offers heaven 
and threatens hell as clearly as Christianity, but 
says heaven can be wou and hell avoided by his 
personal exertions. This creed gratifies his sus- 
picions of his own faith by substituting for its vast 
hierarchy of deities, its divine social laws, and its 
childish cosmogonies, the simple and austere idea of 
a God who created and who commands, who has 
messengers but no priests, who has ordered prayer 
and sanctioned fasting but otherwise left life un- 
fettered, save by the command, as pleasant to the 
Hindoo as to every other Asiatic, to put down in- 
fidel rule.”” The Mohammedan prohibition of all in- 
toxicating drink chimes in also with Hindoo senti- 
ment. The Asiatic cannot bea “ moderate drinker,” 
and he prefers abstinence to maddening indulgence. 
Then the Moslem establishes ‘social equality as the 
one divine law for the human social order’’—itself 
a powerful magnet. Still farther the doctrine of 
polygamy is not an offense to the Hindoo, so at 
least the Spectator writer assures us. Of additional 
arguments, there are adduced : 


This creed, thus attractive at once to his judgment, to his 
spiritual wants, and to his theories of sociology, is offered 
him by men who are visibly in earnest and entirely believe it 
themselves; who are of his own shade of color; who have 
all his own Asiatic peculiarities; who talk bis own lan- 
guage as he talks it,in racy patois, and not as the Euro- 
peans do, in Johnsonese; who stand on his plane of ctvil- 
ization, and who, above all, do not belong to the powerful, 
capricious, detestable race who have conquered him, and 
about whom he agrees heartily with the Scotch convert, 





Beharee Lall Dey, who said in the Town Hall of Calcutta 
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that the bitterest drop in his cup was that God had com- 
pelled him to accept the news of salvation from the mouth 
of the white man. And it is offered without the draw- 
backs which to the natives are so terrible, without loss 
of worldly grade—for the Mussulman tradition of 
sovereignty is not dead, and the despised Christian village 
which becomes Mussulman becomes instantly respectable, 
—without modification of his notion as to the fitting pro- 
prieties of life. If he becomes a Christian, his wife will 
scorn him ; but she has heard through life of Mohammed- 
anism as a great and lofty creed. As a Christian, 
the buttresses and fences and supporting barrie?s which 
he has raised round his life must all be thrown down, and 
he must begin that life ef isolated individualism which to 
the Hindoo as to the Frenchman seems so lonely and de- 
testable; while as a Mussulman he is stilla member of a 
great and powerful corporation native to India, and may 
travel over the length and breadth of the vast continent 
finding everywhere friends and brothers. 

In proof of the position of this writer, it is noted 
that according to the latest official returns Mahom- 
medonism counts thirty millions of adherents, of 
whom five-sixths at least must be converts or the 
descendants of converts, the immigration from be- 
yond the Passes never having exceeded afew hund- 
red thousand men.”’ In Eastern Bengal and in cer- 
tain districts of Madras, entire viliages are fre- 
quextly chronicled as having gone over to the Cres- 
zent. Besides it issaid that throughout India the 
lower orders are far more disposed to a change of 
faith than are the more aristocratic castes. 


News of the Week, 


HOME. 


AST week the latest news concerning the 
ease of the People vs. Tammany left the 
Mayor indignant at Mr. Green's appointment as 
eustodian of the Comptroller’s office, and affairs 
generally at a dead-lock, the excitement being en- 
hanced by the disappearance of valuable vouchers 
fromthe County Court House. The Mayor soon aban- 
doned as untenable his position of active hostility to 
Mr. Green, and very soon it was announced that the 
persons who abstracted the vouchers from the 
County Court House were arrested. As might be 
expected these persons were obseure individuals, 
presumably the tools of the more prominent offend- 
ers against thecommonwealth. The persons arrest- 
ed are the janitor and one of the watchmen of the 
Court House, and the principal witness is an Irish 
servant girl who was in the employ of the janitor, 
and who saw enough to lead her, in spite of threats, 
to place her testimony at the disposal of the police. 
Her evidence shows that the vouchers were taken 
and burned, and the discovery of some of the miss- 
ing papers in a charred condition goes to substan- 
tiate her assertions. The case is not concluded, but 
no evidence has as yet come to light tending to im- 
plicate the Tammany leaders. Mr. Tweed appeared 
in public on Friday evening to accept the nomina- 
tion as Senator from the Fourth district. The 
meeting, which took place in an open space known 
as “Tweed Plaza,” was “large and enthusiastic,”’ 
according to the reports, and that is probably the 
best that can be said of it, Of course Mr. Tweed’s 
nomination was unanimous, and his speech in ac- 
cepting it of course demanded investigation into 
his official acts. His remarks, however, and if we 
may admit hearsay testimony, his personal bear- 
ing, showed some perturbation of spirit, and he 
was prudent enough to “hedge,” if we may usea 
sporting phrase, by stating that he would not ac 
cept his seat as Senator on a majority of less than 
30,000, that of his former election having been 
20,000. 











Although the actual ineidents of the week have 
not been especially exciting after what has gone 
before, the popular wrath is as deep as ever, and the 
Committee of Seventy are going about their work 
in a systematic way which seems slow only because 
we are all so anxious to seesomething tangible ac- 
complished. Even the Times, which a day or two 
ago lost its temper with the Committee, now con- 
fesses that its zeal led it to be over hasty. The 
Seventy have appointed sub-committees on law and 
Legislation and have issued an address to the peo- 
ple, appealing “to the vast reserve foree of voters 
through whose criminal indifference to their politi- 
cal duties the shame and disgrace that we are now 
enduring has come upon us.” 


When Mr. Thomas Murphy was appointed Col- 
lector of Customs at this port every advocate of 
reform in the Civil Service acknowledged with sor- 
row that the politicians who surrounded the Presi- 
dent had done their worst. The conclusion does 
not appear to have been erroneous, for of all the ill- 
judged appointments which have been made, per- 
haps Murphy’s was the most injudicious. That 
President Grant was utterly deceived in the matter 
we do not fora moment doubt, nor do we see how 
Murphy’s removal can be long dolayed in the light 
of sundry chapters of secret history recently un- 
earthed by the Tribune, the immediate occasion 
being the threatened split in the Republican party 
at the coming election in this State. The situation 
is briefly this. The Tribune, as the acknowledged or- 
gan of the Fenton Republicans, is doingits best to se- 
cure the control of the State Convention at Syracuse, 
on the 28th inst. Murphy, backed by the power of 
the Administration at Washington, heads the other 
or Conkling wing, and hence has brought upon him- 
self an investigation which bids fair to ruin him po- 
litically and we wish we could add socially. The Ti- 
bune had a comparatively easy task before it, it being 
a matter of notoriety that Murphy made a fortune 
asa contractor during the early days of the war, 
his specialty being army hats and caps cleverly com- 
pounded with shoddy and shellac, but which did 
not bear the test of service in the field. This in- 
genious device was detected and Murphy was on the 
point of being tried for swindling the Government, 
and the prosecuting attorney was busily preparing 
the case, when a special tribunal was ordered, the 
attorney was compelled to appear with his case 
only half prepared, and Murphy escaped, retiring 
temporarily on a handsome fortune to reappear 





due time on the political horizon as State Senator, 
and finally as Collector of the Port of New York, 
the most important local offivein the gift of the 
Executive. 


It was an evil day for him, however, when he at- 
tempted to lead the Conkling faction to victory, 
for the Tribune at once contrived to call out Col. 
H. 8. Olcott, the prosecuting attorney in the case 
above cited. This important witness produced 
affidavits showing Murphy’s swindling operations 
in a very conclusive fashion and intimated that 
Robert Murray, United States Marshal in this dis- 
trict under Mr. Lincoln’s administration, was con- 
cerned in rescuing Murphy from his evil case. Upon 
this the ex-Marshal comes forward in a long letter 
which opens with a remarkable admission to the 
effect that he has “always regretted an act which 
stains an otherwise unsullied official career of eight 
years in the most eventful history of this Govern- 
ment. But, sir, I very much doubt if any other 
man similarly placed would have acted differently.” 
Mr. Murray’s account is in substance that Murphy, 
when he found himself in the toils of Government 
detectives had come to him (Murray) in great dis- 
tress, imploring his help and offering him ten thou- 
sand dollars as aninducement. Murray declined the 
bribe, but instead of showing Murphy the door, as 
he ought to have done, procured him an interview 
for friendship’s sake with the principal detective 
employed against him, and the result was that 
Murphy escaped with hardly any difficulty. All 
this is intensely mortifying to everybody concerned, 
and to none more so than the ex-Marshal, whose 
moral courage in acknowledging his own fault after 
so many years certainly deserves commendation. 
Mr. Murphy meanwhile is out with a card replying 
to Col. Olcott’s letter and pointing to the record of 
his trial and acquittal by the Special Commission as 
a sufficient vindication of his character. The Times 
takes sides with Murphy, in so far as he represents 
the Grant Administration, claiming that as Col- 
lector he has discharged his duties faithfully and 
well. The case looks badly for Murphy as it stands, 
and we trust that the Times will not dim its bril- 
liant record of the past few months by endeavoring 
to whitewash any crimes past or present, for the 
sake of a party faction. The questien is not wheth- 
er or no the Syracuse Convention is in favor of 
Grant, but whether Murphy and his colleague fitly 
represent the Republicans of this city. 


One of the most significant political events of 
the week was the speech of Senator Schurz at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., on the 23d inst. Its general bearing 
may be inferred from the fact that several hundred 
ex-rebel soldiers signed a letter to Mr. Schurz ex- 
pressing their profound gratification at the non- 
partisan sentiments which he expressed. The let- 
ter says: 

“ We pledge you that weare not partisans; that we have 
a faith that no words can express in the sublime signifi- 
eance of the mission and destiny of the American Repub- 
lic; that we honor the national flag as the assured herald 
of that day when the races of men of all ranks and con- 
ditions will be redeemed and delivered from all speciés of 
political and mental thraldom. 

Such words as these from such a source are surely 
a hopeful sign, and yet Mr. Schurz spoke fearlessly 
to his Southern auditors. He reminded them that 
he had attained the highest official position open to 
a foreigner under the Constitut‘on, and could, there- 
fore, speak disinterestedly. He said that general 
amnesty should be no longer postponed ; that the 
system of import duties needs changing ; taxes must 
be reduced ; a return to specie payments must be 
made ; corruption in high places must be rebuked; 
the influence of corporations of tremendous power 
must be guarded against; and donations of public 
lands must be stopped. He said that so long as dis- 
orders prevail at the South tae North will not tyield 
to its liberal and progressive impulses. The recon- 
struction acts of Congress he said were not the oft- 
spring of hatred and vindictiveness, but of the stern 
necessity to protect those, both white and black, 
who stood by the Union, and to prevent reaction 
and future trouble to the Southern people, he 
would resort to all possible expedients, except that 
free labor in its true form must and would be main- 
tained, secured and developed, or the struggle must 
be fought over for those political privileges by 
which freemen maintained their rights. He asked 
if the South, placed in the position of the North, 
would have done less. If such words as these once 
begin to make an impression in the South we shall 
soon hear the last of the Ku-Klux. To be sure the 
number of our public orators who are capable of 
uttering such sentiments is deplorably small, and 
Carl Schurz cannot, in the nature of things, speak 
everywhere, but we regard his reception at Nash- 
ville as an evidence of growing liberality, which 
may spread Southward, faster than we expect, to 
the confusion of those adventurers who have made 
reconstruction so difficult a work. 


It is announced, in a semi-official way that 
Caleb Cushing of Boston, and Mr. Meredith of Phila- 
delphia, have been appointed to represent the 
United States before the Board of Arbitration at 
Geneva. The appointments are probably as satis- 
factory as any that could have been made, and end 
the preliminary proceedings on the part of our 
Government in a most creditable manner. Mr. 
Cush.ng is probably the better known of these two 
lawyers, and his aptitude for all kinds of debate, 
will be questioned by none. Mr. Meredith is an 
honored member of the Philadelphia bar, and 
probably has few equals in scholarship and general 
professional culture. ‘Fhe duties which will de- 
volve upon our legal representatives will be such as 
wil: call not only for learning, but for that readi- 
ness and acuteness which are so necessary to the 
successful lawyer, and so faras we can ascertain, 
the gentlemen selected possess these qualifications 
in an eminent degree. Mr. Cushing, it may be re- 
membered, is not especially partial to England, but 
his colleagues, Messrs. Adams and Meredith, will 
restrain any too patent evidences of his anti-Angli- 
canism, which, under the circumstances, may serve 
an excellent purpose in its own way. 





FOREIGN. 

R. GLADSTONE signalized his release from 
official duties in the Parliament houses by 
promptly beginning as we say to “stump” the north 
country. where, if report is to be trusted, he enjoys 
a larger share of popularity and confidence than he 
has of late commanded in London. The *wo speeches 
which he had delivered when our latest English files 
were printed, do not seem to have gone very far to- 
ward restoring him to the favor which he enjoyed 
before entering upon his ministerial career, which, 
however well it may have been intended, has lacked 
the one important element of success. Certainly the 
session of Parliament which has just closed afforded 
in retrospect enough salient points on which to base 
a dozen telling speeches whereby, with the aid of 
such explanations as might properly have been made, 
even the metropolitan press would have been 
conciliated. Mr. Gladstone, however, saw fit to ap- 
peal to the country for the support which experience 
told him he could not expect from the city, and the 
result is that he has broken the first month of his 
well-earned vacation without gaining his point, that 
is without, so far as we can discover, creating a re- 
newed confidence in his administration. The Pre- 
mier had moreover the weakness to refer to that 
wearisome topic, the Battle of Dorking, denouncing 
people who write articles so tinctured with “ alarm- 
ism,’’ and recommending a reasonable amount of 
trust in Providence, in the belief that if England is 

civil to outsiders, outsiders will be civil to her. 


This sort of talk meets with small favor at the 
hands of those who are not partial to the Gladstone 
Administration, but just at this juncture all England 
becomes joyful over the unexpected success of the 
military camp at Aldershot, while Mr. Gladstone says, 
in effect, that many of the defensive measures which 
his party has been working to secure, are needless. 
The whole country is thrown into a pleasurable state 
of self-gratulation over the fact that twenty thousand 
men have been assembled,and maneuvered without 
any mishap more notable than the night stampede of 
some two hundred and fifty cavalry horses, in conse- 
quence, as the disaffected say, of the deplorable fact 
that picketing horses is an art unknown to British 
cavalrymen in the Home department. It would 
seem that since the agitation concerning the Army 
Reform Bill the Government has been busy prepar- 
ing a proof of its military efficiency. The Aldershot 
army is, in appearance, a passably efficient corps, 
but it 'is intimated that to equip fifteen batteries of 
artillery, and furnish the necessary transportation, 
the whole army of Great Britain has been drawn 
upon. If this be true, and the facts are pretty cer- 
tain to come out, the Ministry and the Horse Guards 
may look for some very rough handling at the hands 
of certain opposition journals. Meanwhile it is cer- 
tainly instructive, and Continen diplomats will 
not be slow to note the fact, that England is unfeign- 
edly surprised and gratified at the sight even ofa 
single corps-d’armeé in the field and apparently in 
good trim for a fight, although the authorities were 
confessedly unable to carry out their original plan 
for a general campaign in Berkshire. 


From France we have no news of especial im- 
portance, the most noteworthy item being the 
conclusion of Rochefort’s trial, and his sentence to 
transportation for life. Upon the whole, Rochefort 
may consider himself very fortunate, for as he es- 
capes with his life it is more than probable that his 
sentenee will be commuted before many months or 
years have passed. The German garrisons have at 
last marched out from the Paris forts. and it is an- 
nounced that the evacuation of the departments 
will shortly follow. For a sensation Paris has again 
started the story of an Imperialist plot for the re- 
storation of Napoleon. The late Emperor’s Prefect 
of Police is said to be at the head of the conspiracy, 
but to outsiders the fact that Napoleon is at Tor- 
quay, somewhat feeble in health, and probably en- 
tirely harmless, is quite as significant, for is net that 
famous watering-place on the English Channel, and 
almost within sight of the shores of France? 


The announcement that Dr. Marx, the leader of 
the Internationals was dead, proves tobe erroneous. 
He is present at the grand convention of the Inter- 
national society in Switzerland. 


The Markets. 


PRODUGE. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


THE 1 NEW FORCE 

i is very startling to be edintebinad with evi- 

dence that mind may impress material things 
witk some sort of force, without using the ordinary 
incdia of nerves, muscles, and the various appli- 
ances Which man learns to use. Heretofore, every- 
thing of that sort has been relegated to the domain 
of miracle or necromancy, and philosopheis have 
been free to deride both one and the other as equally 
impossible and unscientific. It has been taken for 
zranted that we can see so clearly the beginning 
and the end of all things as an evolution of me- 
chanical force, that there was not even room tor 
the interposition or the discovery of the mind of 
God through the whole long story of development. 
But now a shock comes which touches this philos- 
ophy at a vital point, as twe earnest men of science 
open up, as a very fair and legitimate matter of in- 
quiry, the question whether mind, under certain 
circumstances and in certain individuals, may not 
operate on material things without the interven- 
tion of mechanical means. Mr. Crookes, of the 
Royal Society, as we have heretofore mentioned, 
has strong faith in this new discovery of his; it is 
not very new, though, sivce many, with quite as 
keen powers of sifting evidence as he, have long 
since been satisfied of the same thing. He, how- 
ever, brings some authority of position to back his 
opinions, and to stimulate inquiry into what he 
names Psychic Force. An unfortunate blunder of 
the types made us say, before, physic force, and this 
is one reason for giving renewed attention toa sub- 
ject which is of the highest importance, and which 
awaits still further investigation. 

FOOD FOR ROOTS AND FOR THOUGHT. 


V HEN the resting-place of Roger Williams 

and his wife was uncovered, after a lapse of 
one hundred and eighty-three years, it was found 
that an apple-tree in the vieinity had sent a strong 
root to each grave. The layer of the two roots had 
embraced the skull of the founder of Rhode Island, 
passed down the back-bone, and then divided itself 
into two, passing down the length of the ex- 
tremities. This is interesting, but nothing new in 
the natural history of roots. They seem to have an 
almost instinct in traversing the soil in search of 
the richest food, or of water supplies. It is not 
enough to say that a root which has struck a vein 
of richness will from that very cause grow rank and 
strong. This has something to do with the effect, 
but does not explain the undoubted fact that roots 
will traverse barriers, positively without food, in 
stretching out for what they are after beyond. A 
plant in a common flower-pot gives us an excellent 
illustration. The roots will pass out of the hole in 
the bottom, traversing nothing but air in the reach 
after fresh soil; so they will also pass over the rim 
without any earth in contact; only it scems neces- 
sary that there should be earth within reaching 
distanco or the effort will not be made. There is 
plainly something more at work iu the problem of 
plant life than the simple play of what are called 
the mechanical forces. 


TIME IN MENTAL ACTION. 


ANY experiments have been made to de- 
termine the time required for the trausmis- 
sion of impressions to the brain through the senses, 
and making response to thesame. Mr. T. C. Men- 
denhall reports to the American Journal of Science 
a series of experiments of hisown. His mode is to 
make sudden impressions on the sight, the hearing 
and the sense of feeling. The exact time is automat- 
ically registered by means of electricity, and the 
subject of the experiment is instantly to respond by 
touching an electrical key which also makes a regis- 
ter, and between the two is a certain interval of 
time. This interval is supposed to represent, proxi- 
mately, the time it takes for the brain to receive in- 
formation from without and act accordingly; and 
by taking a great many trials and averaging the 
results, a tolerably correct concluzion may be 
reached. A table of reduced results in one individ- 
ual, of from forty to eighty trials under each head, 
is as follows: 


Seconds. 

Response to the appearance of a card, 292 
an electric light, 

” “a sound, . ° 

“a touch upon the forehead, 107 

- ps hand, . . Aa 
A complication was added by obliging the person to 
strike one key with the right hand on seeing a white 
ecard and another with the left baud on seeing a red 
ecard. The necessity for such a decision increased the 
time to .443 seconds; and again, in deciding between 
a circle and a triangle, to .494 seconds. In deciding 
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33 | between the musical tones C and EF, and C and C 


above, the times were .335 and .428 respectively. 
Mr. Mendenhall has made some two thousand trials 
with different individuals. Quite different results 


—| were observed in the different cases, but, with one 


exception, all concurred in the above order as to 
relative quickuess. 


— We have heretofore described the process of 
grinding hard surfaces by sand driven by an air- 
blast which has been lately introduced imto the 
Arts. The Naturalist mentions that Dr. Kneeland, 
of Boston, has called attention to the fact that na- 
ture has been long trying to teach men this so sim- 
ple device. Sands blown by the winds polish rock 
faces smooth or cover them with grooves and 
scratches, as observed on the granite rocks of San 
Bernardino Pass, California. In some _ places the 
softer feldspar has been worn away while garnets 
are left; to stand out in relief as if to point toward 
the direction of the wind. On Cape Cod giass win- 
dows bave holes worn in them by the drifting sands. 
While on this subject we may suggest that sand 
driven by water should perhaps have a more prom- 
inent place assigned it than been accorded, in 
wearing the bottows of rivers. Pot-holes are hot 
easily accounted for in all cases, or under any one 
general rule. They are particularly difficult to ex- 
plain when found in the ceiling of cave passages, 
Perhaps a fuller understanding 
of the action of sand under high velocities might 
help us out of some difficulties, 
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Farm and Garden. 


FOREIGN CHEESE. 


FE find this description of cheeses in the 
New York Evening Post: 


* Among the chief of these favorite cheeses is 
Stilton, the highest-priced, which is made chiefly in 
Leicestershire, England, from the cream of one 
milking being added to the new milk of the next. 
The weight seldom exceeds twelve pounds, and two 
years are required to mature it. 

‘** Parmesan, the most famed of Italian cheeses, is 
a product of the richest pastures of the Milanese 
territory. It is made from skim-milk, weighs one 
hundred and eighty pounds each, and requires the 
milk of one hundred cows for each cheese. 

“Cheshire cheese, one of the very best of English 
cheeses, is the product of the poorest land. Its 
weight is often as high as one hundred to two hun- 
dred pounds, and one pound of cheese to each cow 
daily throughout the year, is considered a fair aver- 
age yield. 

“Gouda, the best Holland, is a full milk cheese 
and weighs about fifteen pounds. 

““Gruyere, a celebrated Swiss variety, possibly 
owes much of its distinguishing character to the pe- 
culiarity ot the Alpine pasture. It is made of milk 
skimmed or not skimmed, according to the kind of 
cheese desired. 

** Chedder cheese is made chiefly in Somersetshire 
from milk in which all its own cream is retained, 
and Gloucester is made from milk deprived of part 
of its cream. ‘Douple’ and ‘single’ Gloucester 
are terms applied in reference to size and not as 
toe quality, the one being twice the thickness of the 
other. 

*“* Dunlop cheese is the choicest Scottish product, 
and made much in the same way as Cheshire. 

* The Suffolk cheese is made from skim-milk, and 
weighs twenty-five to thirty pounds. 

‘“*The Edam cheese of Holland owes not a little 
of its popularity to its smallness and form. In 
making it at certain seasons the milk is partly 
skimmed ; the cheese is colored a yellowish red for 
the English market, and red for the French; the 
weight is about four pounds, and each cow in sum- 
mer is expected to yield two hundred pounds skim- 
milk cheese and eighty pounds of butter. 

“‘ The Roquefort is the chief cheese of France. It 
is made from the milk of sheep and goats, half of 
which has been skimmed ; its weight is four or five 
pounds, and it is believed to owe much of its pe- 
culiar character to the natural vaults or fissures in 
the neighboring rocks, where the ripening is per- 
formed, and which are constantly filled with cold 
air from subterranean recesses.” 

Very many of these brands are now successfully 
imitated by American makers, so that the day is not 
far distant when America will furnish not only as 
much but as fine cheese as any country in the 
world. 





A CHEAP ICE-HOUSE. 


ROSTY nights remind us that the ice crop for 

the warm weather of 1872 will soon have to be 
gathered and stored, and plans for ice-houses will 
soon be in demand. Any builder or architect can 
design aud put up an elaborate ice-house which may 
or may not preserve the ice entrusted to its keeping ; 
put a cheap, make-shift ice-house, which will serve 
a temporary purpose until a better one can be erect- 
ed, is greatly to be desired. We know from experi- 
ence that a very simple structure will serve every 
purpose, and the following directions, which we 
clip from the Country Gentleman seem to meet jthe 
required conditions as well as any which we have 
seen: ‘‘ Throw down a dozen or two of old rails or 
poles on a piece of ground sufficiently inclined to 
earry off water, fill the crevices between the holes 
with sawdust, cover with old boards, slabs or barks 
—get from the saw-mill a few loads of slabs, take 
four say twelve feet long, notch the corners like a 
log house, set them on the platform, and you have 
a erib about ten and a half feetsquare by the width 
of the slab deep; fill this crib with sawdust and 
pack it down hard. Cut your ice so that it will 
pack close, and eight feet square; lay it on the saw- 
dust, put on another crib of slabs and fill up and 
pack hard with sawdust all around, and so goon 
until you get up six or eight feet ; then put a foot 
anda half of sawdust on top; over this put ashed 
roof of slabs—one end of the slabs nearly to the 
ice, raising the other three feet. If ice is all that is 
wanted, it will keep in this manner as well as ina 
varnished house. Let a farmer once get in the habit 
of keeping ice, and he will soon find a way to make 
something better than a crib to keep it in—andI 
think this cheap plan will be apt to get him started. 


AppLe-TREE Tap-Roots.—If we make a deep 
hole with a crowbar in the substratum of the earth, 
fillit with sand and mellow soil and plant an apple 
seed in autumn near the surface of the ground 
where the hole was made; the next spring the seed 
will throw out a root directly downward, until the 
end reaches the stratum of perpetual moisture, 
provided the earth is not so firm that a root cannot 
extend further; and a stem will commence pushing 
forward at the same time, bearing the apple seed 
on the end to the surface where the kernel will 
separate in two equal parts, forming the seed leaf 
of the young tree. Meanwhile the tap-root con- 
tinues to obtain a more firm hold of the soil, which 
fortifies the tree against injury incident to dry 
weather. 


Buss’ AutuMN CaATALoGuE. — B. K. Bliss & 
Son’s, of this city, have just issued the twelfth edi- 
tion of their Autumn Catalogue and Floral Guide. 
It contains a fine, colored frontispiece representing 
a groupof mixed hyacinths, and the opening pages 
are devoted to directions for the culture of this fa- 
vorite plant. The pamphlet is handsomely illus- 
trated with cuts of crocuses, lilies and the like, 
being for the most part devoted to lists of this 
class of plants. The last pages are occupied by the 
advertizing lists of the firm, including many articles 
which horticulturists, amateur or professional, can 


hardly do without. The price of the catalogue is 
ten cents. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
ETTERS or REecomMMENDATION.—A gentle- 
man advertised for a boy to assist him in his 
office, and nearly fifty applicants presented them- 
selves to him. Out of the whole number hein a 
short time selected one, and dismissed the rest. 

**IT should like to know,”’ said a friend, ‘‘on what 
ground you selected that boy, who had not a single 
recommendation ?”’ 

‘**You are mistaken,’’ said the gentleman, ‘he 
had a great many. He wiped his feet when he 
came in, and closed the door after him, showing 
that he was careful. He gave up his seat instantly 
to that lame old man, showing that he was kind and 
thoughtful. He took off his cap when he came in, 
and answered my questions promptly and respect- 
fully, showing that he was polite and gentlemanly. 
He picked up the book which I had purposely laid 
upon the floor and replaced it on the table, while 
all the rest stepped over it or shoved it aside; and 
he waited quietly for his turn, instead of pushing 
and crowding, showing that he was honest and 
orderly. When I talked with him, I noticed that 
his clothes were carefully brushed, his hair in nice 
order, and his teeth as white as milk; and when he 
wrote his name, I noticed that his finger-nails were 
clean, instead of being tipped with jet, like that 
handsome little fellow’s, in the blue jacket. Don’t 
you call those letters of recommendation? I do, 
and I would give more for what I can tell about a 
boy by using my eyes ten minutes, than all the fine 
letters he can bring me.’’—Selected. 


Tue Toap.—Not only are toads harmless, they 
are absolutely and directly useful to us, perambu- 
lating our fields and gardens at night, and devour- 
ing vast quantities of injurious insects which could 
never be destroyed by the hand of man. The mode 
in which a toad takes his prey is very curious. The 
singularly beautiful eye of'the toad is as quick as it 
is bright, and if within the range of its vision an 
insect or a grub should happen to move, the toad 
is sure to see it, and nearly certain to catch it. First, 
the toad holds its head as high as possible, so as to 
make sure of its prey, and then crawls slowly to- 
ward it, preferring to get under it, if possible. When 
it is nearly within reach, it gazes intently at the 
insect, its mouth being gradually brought nearer 
and nearer. Something pink then flashes from its 
mouth, and the insect vanishes as if by magic. The 
pink flash is the tongue of the toad, which is formed 
in a rather curious way. The base of the tongue is 
fixed close to the front of the lower jaw, and is long 
and tapering, the tip pointing down the throat 
when itisat rest. When, however, it is used for 
catehing prey, it is thrown out with a sort of “ flick,”’ 
and the tip, whiéh is covered with a glutinous 
secretion, adheres to the insect, and conveys it 
down the toad’s throat before the prey has time to 
make an effort for escape. When the toad swal- 
lows its prey, it does it with a mighty effort, during 
which the eyes almost disappear, the size of the in- 
sect having little to do with the vehemence of the 
demonstration. Sometimes, when a large beetle is 
swallowed, it does struggle, but too late, and for 
some time its struggles may be seen through the 
thin and ribless sides of its capturer; the toad, sit- 
ting the while in perfect composure, not in the least 
affected by the scratchings and kickings that are 
going on in its interior.—Cassell’s Magazine. 


Some Ficures.—Two hundred thousand per- 
sons, on an average, through the year, each Sunday, 
resort to the various lager beer gardens and other 
places of recreation and refreshment in and around 
New York city. The average amount of money 
each one will spend on that day will be one dollar, 
making $200,000. Twohundred thousand multiplied 
by fifty-two, shows us $10,400,000 spent annually on 
that ‘day of rest’”’ in and around the great metrop- 
olis! By twelve o’clock on Sunday night, of these 
200,000 persons, 60,000 will be sober, 95,000 in high 
spirits, 30,000 “‘ tight,” 10,000 quarrelsome, and 5,000 
in a state of beastly intoxication ! 


Fun at Home.—Don’t be afraid of a little fun 
at home, good people. Don’t shut up your houses 
lest the sun should fade your carpets; and your 
hearty laugh should shake down some of the musty 
cobwebs there. If you want to ruin your sons, let 
them think that all mirth and social enjoyment 
must be left on the threshold without, when they 
come home at night. When once a home is regarded 
as only a place to eat, and drink, and sleep in, the 
work is begun that ends in gambling-houses and 
reckless degradations. 


— Maria,” said a lady to a colored servant, 
“that’s the sixth silk dress you have worn since you 
came to me; pray, how many do you own?” “ Only 
seven, missis; but I’s saving my wages to buy 
anoder!” “Seven! what use are silk dresses to 
you? why, I don’t own so many as that.” ‘‘ ‘Spect 
not, missis,’”’ said the smiling darkey, ‘* you doesn’t 
need ’em so muchas I does. You see, you quality 
folks everybody knows is quality; but we better- 
most kind of cullud pussons has to dress smart to 
distinguish ourselves from common niggers !”’ 


—The claim that the maize, or Indian-corn 
plant, is indigenous to the soil of the New World 
has lately been contested, and recent investigations 
of certain Chinese records are cited to prove that it 
was cultivated in China prior to the discovery of 
America. Chinese authors maintain that it came 
originally from countries west of China, and that 
it was introduced into that country long before the 
arrival of the Portuguese in 1517. 


—John Van Buren was dining in Downing’s 
saloon, having just cleared a man from some charge 
in the court, when the complainant'in the case, 
angry at the lawyer who had beaten him, walked up 
and roundly abused Prince John. ‘ Could there be 
any man,” said he, ‘so wicked, so mean, so vile, 
who could possibly commit a crime so foul that you 
wouldn’t defend him for it?” “I don’t know,” said 
the Prince, sueking in another oyster right from the 





shell, “‘ what have you been doing?” 


—A clergyman writes from Italy :—* A Catholic 
priest said to me the other day, ‘ These gentlemen 
have certainly simplified matters greatly. They 
have reduced the creed toa single article—‘I be- 
lieve if the Pope’’; the Bible to a single verse— 
“Thou art Peter’’; worship to a single observance 
—“Thou shalt worship the Blessed Virgin”; and 
duty to a single rule—‘In every difficulty consult 
the Sacred Congregation at Rome, and ‘obey it ex- 
actly.’”’ And really there is not much exaggeration 
in this. 

—A letter to the Univers contains a story of a 
remarkably bulky taper having been sent to the 
Vatican—no one knew by whom—accompanied by a 
request that it should be placed in the Pope’s pri- 
vate chapel, and lit during his Mass. The request 
was complied with, and the Pope, seeing it burning 
in a corner of the chapel, ordered it to be immedi- 
ately extinguished. It was opened after Mass in his 
presence, and found to contain asmail Orsini shell.— 
St. Peter. 


—The chairman of an Ohio vigilance committee, 
who was instructed to duck an obnoxious citi- 
zen, thus reported to his constituents: ‘* We 
took the thief down to the river, made a hole in the 
ice, and proceeded to duck him, but he slipped 
through our hands and hid under theice. All our 
efforts to entice him to come out failed, and he has 
now retained his point of advantage some hours.’’ 


—Victor Emmanuel is already planning the re- 
construction of Rome. The ancient city is to be 
cleared of unsightly excrescences, and modern Rome 
is to have widened streets, covered markets, and a 
thorough overhauling. In fact Rome is to be clean- 
ed and put in complete order as a civilized European 
capital of the nineteenth century. 


—The Scottish farmer, though generally shrewd, 
is not always so. A Kincardineshire husbandman, 
in expressing to his minister a favorable opinion of 
his personal virtues, concluded his eulogy in these 
words: “ An’ I especially like your sterling inde- 
pendence, sir. I have always said, sir, that ye nei- 
ther feared God nor man.”’ 


—In the Police Court, the other day, a musician 
was fined twenty dollars for pelting a woman with 
tomatoes. We hope this will have the effect to 
break up this disagreeable custom, for which there 
is no justification in a city paved with cobblestones. 
—San Francisco News Letter. 


—One of the best temperance sermons ever 
delivered is this sentence by the late Rev. Samuel J. 
May: “If it isa small sacrifice for you to give up 
drinking wine, do it for the sake of others; if itisa 
great sacrifice, do it for your own sake.” 


—An old lady, 109 years of age, recently attend- 
ed a love-feast in Niles, Mich. She arose and said: 
“T am glad to be with you; I am over 109 years 
old. Ilove the Saviour, and have now enjoyed re- 
ligion 100 years.”’ 


—A pew in a Long Island church was recently 
the scene of a euchre party. Two young men play- 
ed, while a young lady between them allowed her 
lap to serve as a table. The whole party were 
hustled out. 


—A little girl was told to spell ferment, and 
give its meaning, with a sentence in which it was 
used. The following was literally her answer :— 
“Ferment, a verb, signifying to work; I love to 
ferment in the garden.” 


—Bridal cars are proposed for horse railways in 
Chicago. The honeymoons are so short there that 
newly married couples can’t spare the time for a 
tour out of the city. 


—A Burlington young lady says the armless wo- 
man of Barnum’s Show ‘“ writes a very good foot.”’ 





Publishers’ Department 








A Brilliant Success! 

Tue LIBRARY OF POETRY AND Sona. Being choice 
selections from the best poets, English, Scotch, 
Irishand American. Including translations from 
the German, Spanish, etc. With an Introducto 
by William Cullen Bryant. New York: J. 
Ford & Co. 

Save the “ Book of Books ”’ and ** Webster’s Un- 
abridged,’’ we think this book of Bryant’s is des- 
tined to become the most popular ever published 
in this country. In one compact, elegant and 
convenient volume is here collected the cream of 
all English poetry. Not a page can be turned to but 
contains gems of rarest beauty. Here are the best 
productions of the best poets of the world selected 
by a poet of exquisite taste and culture. No one 
will take itup but will recognize many a favorite, 
and others that will become favorites the more they 
are read. Besides selections from standard authors, 
there are also many beautiful waifs, flashes of true 
poesy, by those whose names did not become so 
famous, or are not known at all. The beok contains 
more than fifteen hundred selections from more 
than four hundred authors. Mr. Bryant’s intro- 
duction is a most valuable and comprehensive 
criticism on poetry and poets. The different schools 
and types of poetryare compared and their dis- 
tinctive features appropriately yet briefly com- 
mented upon. The steel portrait of Mr. Bryant is 
very excellent. This admirable book ought to be 
in every family. The best evidence of the worth 
of the book is the public appreciation of it. 
The twentieth edition was called for only a few 
months after the publication of the first. J. B. 
Forp & Co., 27 Park Place, New York, are the 
publishers, 

——_—__~>—_——__ 


HOW TO REMIT MONEY. 


As we are unable to detect thieves in the Post- 
Office, and there have been a large number of com- 
plaints lately of money lost in transmission to us 
through the mails, we notify subscribers thatremit- 
tances should always be sent either at ee 
Money Order, Dratt, or vy yy tter. (AU 
Postmasters are required by law to register letters 
whenever requested to do so.) Money sent in either 





of the above ways only, is at our risk, 
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The Youth’s Companion 

Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and the 
family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and 
attractivein its matter, which is furnished by writers known 
throughout the whole country, and embracing topics of real 
interest to the mature as well as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most popular and in- 
teresting weekly journal, for the young folks, issued in this 
country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with MARSHALL’s “ Washington’ 
($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion ($1.50) for one year (to~ 
gether $4.50) for Three Dollars and Sixty Cents; or, the 
Youth’s Companion, free for one year, to any one who will 
send us a new subsciiption, not his own, (with $3.00) to the 
CHRISTIAN UNION and MARSHALL’s** Washington.” Both 
offers to those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Com- 
panton. 

—_>——. 
When does your Subscription Expire ? 

Hereafter the Publishers will always stop the CHRISTIAN 
UNION at the expiration of the time for which it is paid, so 
that if you wish to continue it, it would be well to renew 
your subscription at least one week before the time ex 
pires. 

Therefore, LOOK AT THE FIGURES on the little printed 
label of the wrapper, bearing your address. The date there 
shows the expiration of your subscription. If you want the 
papers to come right along, send your renewal, with $8.00. 
During the coming Fall, the paper will be improved in vari- 
ous ways, and a valuable premium will be given to ever, 
subscriber, old and new. 


> 
Notice to Subscribers. 

Those who remit money to the Christian Union should be 
careful to give their Post Orrice address, with the State. 
Those requesting a change of address should give their 
former as well as their present Post Office, and be sure to 
send it ten days before the change isto be made We,as wellas 
our subscribers are often subjected to great inconvenience 
by neglect of this—they in not receiving tneir paper, and 
we ia a fruitless search for the address to which it has been 
sent. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 








Premiums. 

The publisher of the ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL is offering most liberal premiums for clubs to his 
popular and useful MAGAZINE. By paying $1.00 in cash, and 
sending only a small number of subscribers, you can secure 
a first class $55.00 Grover & Baker Sewing Machine. A more 
liberal offer cannot be made, and the agent has great in 
ducements to offer to the subscribers. Send your address 
with stamps for postage, and you will receive specimen 
number and full particulars. Address 8S. R. WELLS, 389 
Broadway, N. Y. 

——_—_~.—__—_ 
Three Months Free—Or for 50 Cents. 

Nowis the time. To all who subscribe for the Phrenolog- 
ical Journal for 1872 before the Ist of Nov., 1871, will ke 
sent the Oct., Nov., and Dec. numbers FREE. This offeri 
made to all new subscribers. Only $3.00 a year, or it will 
be sent three months on trial for 50 cents. Address at once 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 

——__.> —— 


A $1,000 Railroad Bond, 
With compound interest for thirty years, at seven per 
cent., will amount to $7,612.30. Write to CHARLES W 
HAssLuER, No. 7 Wall Street, New York. 








A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 
Rapid and Continued Sales! ! 


500 VOLUMES IN ONE! 
Agents Wanted 
FO 


THE LIBRARY of PORTRY AND SONC. 


Being Choice Selections from the Best Poets, 
English, Scotch, Irish, and American, 
With an Introduction, 


By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
Onder whose critical supervision the volume was compiled. 


The handsomest and cheapest subscription book extant. Over 
800 pages beautifully printed, choicely illustrated, handsomely 
bound. <A Library of over 500 Volwmes in one book, whose con- 
tents, of no ephemeral nature or interest, will never grow old or 
stale. It can be, and will be, read and re-read with pleasure as 
long as its leaves hold together. 

“A perfect surprise. Scarcely anything at all a favorite, or at 
the Kid a A » pare, is neglected. It is a book for every 

“We know of no similar collection in the English language which, in 

nd arrang t, can at all com- 





Terms liberal. This book, supphying a real public need in an 
admirable manner, has constantly sold so fast that the publish- 
ers have had trouble to keep up their stock. It has won an in- 
stant and permanent popularity. Agents all like it, and buyers 
are more than pleased with it. Send for Circular and Terms to 


J.B. FORD & CO., 27 Park Place, N. Y. 


5000 of the Best Sewing Machines 


CIVEN AWAY! 


One of the best Se -Machines i 
Sue os 5 very wing: es in every 


Pp 
The GrovER & BAKER embodies all the essentials 
of a good rap Ee ra in an eminent degree, 
which can be a of a very few others, inciuding 
extreme a usefulness, ana great durability. 
The Grover & Baker also makes the most useful and 
—_ fae organ stitch for fely = and b3 ali manu- 
ng ae yee *h which neither breaks 
or draws fr thin material. like the lock-stitch. nor 
rd Ne all kinds of materiai like the single-thread 
stitch. 


A GROVER & BAKER SEWING-MACHINE, 
with aider and quilting gauge, all complete, 
Price, $55.00, 


is GIvEN for 


. 

Only 20 Yearly Subscribers to the Christian Union, 
At the regular yates of $3 each, which, making $60, 
is only $5 more than the price of the Machine. 

will give to all the opportunity to get a good, 
reliable Sewing-Machine for themselves or to secure 
it for some one who may be in need of it. We have 
sent away a large number of these machines, in some 
instances for presentation to ministers’ wives, and 
in other cases to be given to poor and worthy 
women, who esteem it a God-send. 

These machines will be boxed and delivered toany 
Express Office in the city free of charge. 

every NEW Subscriber to the CHRISTIAN 
Lh i or by canvassers i Ma or this 
Premium, will be presented a ) ALL’ 
“ HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASHING 
TON,” a ae 7) py fame, un ac- 
knowledged most magnificent 
ever executed in America. 











Sept, 27, 1871. 
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Financial. 








Gold.—The clique which has been working the 
market so industriously for the past few days in 
the hope of causing a second * black Friday,’ or 
sometiing like it, has carried its self-imposed bur- 
den with tolerable success, the prices ranging from 
113% to 115%. 

On Thursday, however, Secretary of the Treasury 
relieved the market by the sale of $6,000,000 gold in- 
stead of the regular sum of $2,000,000. The gross 
amount bid for was $8,895,000. The accepted bids 
were at rates varying from 115.01 # cent. down to 
113.90 @ cent. The action of the Secretary was very 
generally commended, and was very timely, in view 
of an advance of interest by the Bank of England 
from2to3# cent. This advance was probably or- 
derea to check the exportation of gold to America, 
which had already begun. 

An order is still in force at the Treasury to cash 
Coupons on the Public Debt, at any time within 60 
days of their maturity, at 1n abatement of interest 
at the rate of 6 #@ cent. perannum. After the 20th 
October both the Coupon and Registered November 
Interest will probably be prepaid without rebate. 

Money.— Wal! street has generally accepted the 
7 ® cent. rate of interest which tis now generally 
paid by brokers, bankers, and banks. ‘The advance 
has made a better market for railway and miscel- 
laneous stocks. It is, perhaps, douStful whether 
money can be kept easy on so high a rate of interest. 

Wall Street is less excited as we go to press 
than at any time during the week, and the gold cor- 
ner may be said to have fairly passed. 

Imports of Foreign Dry Goods during the week 
have been to the specie value of $3,477,944; amount 
marketed, $3,904,395, 

Foreign Exchange Bills on London have ad- 
yanced to 108%@108% for 60 days, and 109%@109% # 
cent. for short sight, with a pretty fair business 
going on, 

Government Bonds have ruled steady. In 
London 1862s closed at 93% ; old 1865s, 933¢; 1867s, 
#2; and ten-forties, 3954. 

The General Markets.—These was a decided 
advance in butter and cheese early in the week, 
but provisions and groceries have been unsettled 
and depressed. As we go to press, however, there 
there is a slight improvement. 

The following table shows the highest quotations 
at the Stock Exchange since our last : 


American Gold Coin .- 113% 11444 .115, 115% 
U. 8. Currency 6’s...... - 115%, 116, 115% 114% 115 
S. 6's. "81. reg .... ooo LNT LITA LIT 4 LIT IG 
8. 6's, 8), COU. .....4... coer vee L185, LISY, 11834 ,1185¢ 
. §-20’s, reg. M. and N 11536 ,115% , 11546 
s. 5-20’s, 62, Cou. M. and N.. .1153¢,11546.1153¢ , 116 
20’ 4. Cou. M. and N i ¢,115 
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Converting U. S. Five-Twenties. 

Messrs. JAY COOKE & Co. have issued the fol- 
lowing financial circular relative to the generaé 
conditions of the loan market, and the exchanging 


of government bonds for railroad securities : 


OFFICE OF JAY CooKR & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, September, ist. 


The signal success of the New Five Per Cent. 
Government Loan foreshadows the early funding 
of the entire public debt ata less rate than 6 per 
cenc., and indicates that the average rate of inter- 
est on loanable capital in this country will hence- 
forwura be considerably lower than it has been, the 
tendency being to an equalization of rates between 
America and Kurope. 

In view of these facts, the present holders of 
United States Five-Twenties must decide whether 
itis not best to make at once such a change of in- 
vestment as will enable them to realize as profit, or 
add to their capital, the present average premium 
of 4 per cent. on Five-Twenties, while at the same 
time largely increasing their annual incomes. 

Holders of Five-Twenties of the issues of 1862, 
which, under the recent announcement of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, will be paid off in Decem- 
ber next, have special and immediate reason to 
consider the question of conversion, unless they 
wish to receive coin for their Five-Twenties, or ex- 
change them at par for bonds of the new issue, 
bearing an average rate of 4 per cent. 

To ali holders of United States securities who 
wish to take advantage of the present most favor- 
able opportunity for changing their investment at 
a large profit we strongly recommend Northern 
Pacitic Seven-Thirties (principal and interest pay- 
able in gold), now selling Sr in currency. ‘The 
results already accomplished in the construction 
and equipment of nearly Three Hundred Miles of 
road, and the rapid development of the adjacent 
country, have established the permanency and suc- 
cess of the Northern Pacific enterprise, and created 
a large and rapidly increasing demand for the First 

oO e Bonds of the Company. With their high 
rate of interest, ample security, and their convert- 
ibility into the Lands of the Company at 10 per 
cent. pr >! titute a most desirable in- 
vestment, and can hardly fail to advance consider- 
ably above par at an sory doy. 

The bolder of a $1 ve-Twenty bond who 
exehanges it now for Northern Pacifies, thereby 
increases his principal 

ern Pacifi 





by 14 per cent., receiving 
ces for «1000 in Five-Twen- 
He also permanently increases the yearly 
interest income on his inyestment more than 38 per 
., or from $60.00 in gold to $83.22 in gold. 
Funds invested in Five-Twenties at their present 
r cent. interest in gold or 
59-10 in currency. Northern Pacific Seven-Thir- 
ties yield 7 3-10 per cept. in gold or 8% in currency. 

These most unusuaj opportunities for the roft- 
able conversion of Government Bonds into Co 
rate Securities of undoubted reliability cannot, in 
the nature of the gree. long continue. The increas- 
ing abundance of joanable capital both at home 
and abroad; the almost certain rise in value of all 
desirable railroad mortgages, the rapid absorption 
of Northern Pasific Seven-Thirties and the proba- 
bie early substitution of a six per cent. bond tor 
the rem er of the Northern lc loan, an 
the early funding of the remainder of the National 
Debt at lower rates, promise —— s00n to change 
the entire as’ of the loan market, which is just 

peculiarly favorable to investors. 

This state of things suggests prompt action on 
the part of those who wish to exchange securities 
in time to proat by the present high premium on 
Five-Twenties. 


JAY COOKE & co., 
Philadelphia, New York, and Washington. 
Rail 
Road 
Bonds. 


ties. 





Whether you wish to Buy or Sell, 
write to 


Charles W. Hassler, 


No. 7 Wall St., 
New York. 


BOTH THE ELGIN and WALTHAM 
WATCHES, in 2 oz. coin 
silver and solid gold 8. talogues with the 
lowest prices and all the latest improvements, free. 
* Extra reductions in these watches in 50 and 60 pen- 
nyweight gold cases. Sent C. O. ae to 
examine. F. J. NASH, 712 Broadway, New York. 
* Just what he represents them.”—Ohristian Union. 








* SENECA, Kan., April 14, 1870. 
“*I have had one of the Florence Sewing-Ma- 
chines for four years. It has been in constant use. 
Though moved about considerably, it has never 
been out of order. My wife likes it much every 
way, chiefly because of tfie simplicity and beauty 
of its construction and the superiority of its 


mechanism. 
“Ww. Cc. STEWART, 
“ Pastor of Congregational Church,” 





First Mortgage Sinking Fund 


LAND GRANT BONDS 


OF THE 


St. Joseph and Denver City 


RAILROAD COMPANY, 


IN DENOMINATIONS oF $1,000, $500 and 
$100, can now be had from the undersign- 
ed or through the principal banks and 
bankers of the United States. The atten- 
tion of investors is invited to the merits 
of these Bonds, secured by a first and only 
mortgage on the road, equipments, fran- 
chises and property of a trunk line of 
railroad which will shorten the distance 
between New York and San Francisco 
some 230 miles, and in addition the mort- 
gage to secure the Bonds covers a land 
graut of 1,500,000 acres of tae most fertile 
‘4nd in the West, which is prohibited 
tom being sold at less than four ($4) dol- 
lars per acre by the terms of the mort- 
gage deed, and according to the present 
market price of the Illinois Central Com- 
pany’s lands is worth $18,750,000. This 
loan was originally for $5,500,000, but has 
been largely reduced by subscriptions of 
actual investors. Theremaining balance 
of the loan is offered at 97 1-2 and accrued 
interest, but the right is reserved to ad- 
vance the price at any time, without no- 
tice. 

The bonds have thirty years to run; 
bear 8 per cent. interest, payable in New 
York, London, or Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
at the option of the holder, without no- 
tice, free of taxes. BOTH PRINCIPAL 
AND INTEREST ARE PAYABLE IN 
GOLD, They are Coupon Bonds, but can 
be registered with the coupons ON, or can 
be registered with the coupons oFF, and 
interest paid toregistered owner. Inter- 
est payable August 15th and February 
15th. A liberal sinking fund, formed 
from the entire land sales, in payment 
for which the bonds will be received at 
par and accrued interest, provides for the 
early extinguishment of this loan. 

Trustees—Farmer’s Loan and Trust 
Company. 

These bonds offer favorable induce- 
ments to parties desiring to fund their 
Five-Twenties, or other high-priced se- 
curities. 

In converting Five-Twenties the invest- 
ors realize 17 per cent. profit on the prin- 
cipal; 2 per cent. per annum excess of 
interest; and at the same time get a per- 
fect security. 

Maps, circulars, documents, and full 
information furnished on application. 

Though acting as agents for the sale of 
this loan, our firm buy and sell in their 
regular business the bonds of the St. Jo- 
seph and Denver City Railroad Compa- 
ny, those of the Eastern Division being 
now quoted at 102 and accrued interest. 
These were originally placed by us at 
97 1-2. 


TANNER & CO., 
BANKERS, 
11 WALL STREET. 





FIRST MORTGAGE, CONVERTIBLE, 
7 Per Cent. 
COLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Peoria and Rock Island 
Railway 
OF ILLINOIS. 


First Mortgage Bonds, $1,500,000 
Capital Stock - - - - 2,000,000 


This is a COMPLETED Road 91 miles in 
length, connecting the important Cities of Pe- 
oria on the Illinois River, and Rock Island, Mo- 
line and Davenport, on the Mississippi. Dav- 
enport, on the opposite bank of the river, is 
connected by a railway bridge. The last rail of 
this road was laid July 7, 1871, and the line is now 
open and being operated with asuccess exceed- 
ing allanticipation. In order to place upon 
the road the large equipment necessary for the 
business offered, and to construct depots, car 
and engine-houses, machine-shops, &c., equal 
to any of the best old roads in the country, as 
as is now required of this, the Company offer, 
through the undersigned, $1,500,000 convertible 
first mortgage gold bonds, which cover the en- 
tire property of the Company, and is less than 
$17,000 per mile. PRESENT PRICK, 90, 
AND ACCRUED INTEREST IN CUR- 
RENCY. Principal and interest payable in 
coin at New York or London, free of tax. 

This road, opened for the immense local as 
well as through traflic, now offered, will prove 
one of the most profitable in the West, trav- 
ersing as it does a section of country unsur- 
passed in fertility of soil and agricultural re- 
sources, already thickly populated and in a 
high state of cultivation. This is self-evident 
from the fact that every section of the road 
passes through cultivated fields and many 
flourishing towns and villages, with a large city 
and navigable river at each end. Railroads in 
the West have been heretofore constructed 
through unsettled and uncultivated regions of 
the country, consequently have had but little 
local traffic to depend upon for several years 
after construction. But the Peoria and Rock 
Island Railway is a first class COMPLETE I) 
road, with NO PARALLEL or COMPETING 
LINE, and RUNS TH ROUGH ONE OF THE 
RICHEST AGRICULTURAL, MANU- 
FACTURING AND MOST POPULOUS 
DISTRICTS IN TIE WEST. Thus it is 
certain that the local business is already more 
than enough to sustain the road, while the 
through traffic is unlimited, as its connections 
are numerous, which can be seen by a glance 
at the map. 

This road is a grand central link, to which 
many of the principal lines centralize and di- 
verge to all parts of the continent. 

We invite the attention of investors to this 
loan. Being familiar with the wealth and re- 
sources of the country along the line of this 
railway, and A MEMBER OF OUR FIRM HAV- 
ING MADE A CAREFUL EXAMINATION OF 
THE ROAD AND ITS PROPERTY, WE CAN 
WITH THE UTMOST CONFIDENCE RECOM- 
MEND THE BONDS ASA PRIME SECURITY, 
reliableand safe in every particular. 

All marketable securities received in ex- 
change at full rates, and bonds delivered to 
all parts of the country, free of express charges. 

Maps, circulars, &c., with full particulars re- 
lating to the road, furnished on application by 
the undersigned, Financial Agents of the Com- 
pany. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 


No. 14 Nassau Sireet, New York. 





The New York State 
LOAN AND TRUST CO., 


119 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Cedar Street, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, - $1,000,000 


Interest allowed on Deposits, subject to 
Qheck, same as upon Bank. 


This Company ts authorized by law to accept and 
execute all trusts of every description. 

To receive Deposits, aMowing interest on the 
same; to loan and advance money; to receive 
upon storage or deposit Bullion, Specie, Stocks, 
Bonds, and Certificates or Evidences of Debt. 

To take the management, custody, and charge of 
Real and Personal Estate and Property, and to act 
as Trustee of Railroads and other Corporations. 

The Company will also take charge of all kinds of 
Securities for safe keeping; collect Coupons and 
Interest. &c.; remitting the same, or crediting in 
account, as may be desired. 

The New York State Loan and Trust Company 
has a paid-up Cash Capital of ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS, and by its Charter has perpetual suc- 
cession. Its place of business is central; all its 
operations are under the direction of a responsible 
Board of Trustees. EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA- 
TORS, TRUSTEES OF ESTATES, GUARDIANS 
OF INFANTS, MARRIED WOMEN, AGENTS 
having charge of Estates, FEMALES, and others 

t d to busi will find it to their ad- 
vantage to keep their accounts with this Company, 
affording as it does all the security of a Bank, with 
the advantage of the accumulation of interest on 
their accounts. 





TRUSTEES: 

HENRY ‘A. SMYTHE. President. 

WM. M. VERMILLE, Vice-President, 
A. A. LOW, F. SCHUCHARDT, 
8. D. BABCOCK, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
W. R. TRAVERS, WM. T. GARNER, 
THOS. DICKSON, H. A. HURLBUT, 
Ga. @. HAVEN, DAVID LAMB, 
JOHN BLOODGOOD, H. C. FAHNESTOCK, 

WM. F. DRAKE. 


Songs for the Sanctuary. 








NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE CITY UF NEW YORK. 
261 and 263 Broadway, cor, Warren St, 


$1,000,000 


Pays Four per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Deposit, subject to check at sight. 

Pays Five per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Special Deposits remaining six months or longer. 

Empowered to act as Financial Agent for 
States, Corporations, and Individuals. 

To act as Agents of Corporations in issuing, 
Registering, or Countersigning Certificates. 

To act as Trustees of Mortgages of Railroads 
and other Corporations. 

To act as Trustees for Married Women, and 
may take charge of and Manage their separate 
Property. 

The Company is a Legal Deqositary for Moneys 
paid into Court. 


Capital, 


R. D. MANCAM, President. 
JAMES MERRELL, Seerctary. 





National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
Chartered by the Government of the United States. 
185 Bleecker st... New Vork. 
Interest from date of deposit. Send for Circular. 
All deposits payable ON DEMAND, with interest due, 

JOUN J. ZULLLE, Cashier, 


DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS. 
SMALL FRUITS, 

JUST PUBLISHED: Our new AUTUMN CATA- 
LOGUE of the above, enlarged and improved, 
containing 60 pages of printed matter, and many 
new and beautiful engravings, including a large 
and tinely-colored lithograph of a GROUP OF 
HYACINTHS. Also a descriptive list of Small 
Fruits, among which are several new varieties of 
Strawberries never before offered to the public. A 


copy will be mailed to all applicants upon receipt 
of 10cents. Regular customers supplied gratis. 


Address 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
283 Park Place and 20 Murray St., New York. 
(P. O. Box No. 5,712.) 


LAR DESIRING TO PROOCURE A FIRST- 
class Sewing-Machine, nst easy mon ly 


jpotalmonte. mer ly at: Bowe varie, 








ry. 
y t, and 477 Ninth 
Good Work at highest prices if desired, 


Established 1830. 


THE 


Union Stove Works 


Confidently recommend to the public the following 
articles of their own manufacture, which have a 
standard reputation throughout the United States, 
viz, : 


The celebrated Beauty Elevated Oven Range. 

The New York Low Oven Range. 

The Dunderberg Brick Set Furnace. 

The Commander Brick Set Furnace. 

The Commander Portable Furnace. 

The Garnet Front Revertible Flue Fireplace 
Heater. 

All of which have the improved shaking and 
dumping grates and dust flues. 

Illustrated Catalogues and Price-Lists sent on 
application. 


THE UNION STOVE WORKS, 
No. 88 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


(All goods of our manufacture warranted.) 


Expect Cold Weather. 


THE “BURTIS” 
BASE-BURNINCGC FURNACE 


has been pronounced by leading arehitects and 
scientific men THE MOST DESIRABLE FUR- 
NACE made, in that it has the largest radiating 
surtace, consumes its gases, is a perpetual burner, 
acd circulates the air in the purest state and largest 


volume. 
THE “BURTIS” 
FIREPLACE HEATER. 


Improvement on the Morning Glory. 
Patented July 4, 1871. 

This wonderful Heater will sit in an ordinary 
fireplace, and will warm a parlor and two sleeping 
rooms; it is as cheerful as an open grate; is free 
from dust; requires but one kindling the entire 
winter; and is without an Equal in the World! 

SEND FOR OUR DBSCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


BURTIS, GRAFF & RICK, 
206 Water Street, N. Y., cor. Fulton, 


Church - Furniture 


And DECORATION a Specialty. 
J. & R. LAMB, 
59 CARMINE ST., NEW YORK. 


Send five P. O. Stamps for Catalogue. 


Patent Elastic Felt. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS, 
Mattrasses, Pillows, &c., &c. 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. NEVER PACKS. 
FIRST CLASS TESTIMONIALS. 

Prices and Samples sent on application to the 


Patent Elastic Felt Co. 


Near Broadway, 95 DUANE ST., N. Y. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 
Over 300 Churches as Reference. 


Elastic Sponge. 


Tha Most Durable, Hconomical and Cleanest. 


NO MOTHS---NO PACKING. 


SAMPLES and Prices sent free on application, 
WM. R. HORTON & SON, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
American Patent Sponge Company, 


524 BROADWAY, 
Opposite St. Nicholas Hote, NEW YORK. 


E. DREW, 

IMPORTER AND MANUFAOTURER OF 
SOUTH AMERICAN CURLED HAIR, 
BEDDING, FEATHERS, &c. 
Spring, Hair, and other Matresses, Piliows, 
Boisters, Feather Beds, &c., &c. 
Cotton, Hair, and other Cushions fur 
Churches, a Specialty, at 
No: 46 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


W. J. GRAHAM, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


LOOKINC-CLASSES. 


No. 82 Bowery, 
(Above Canal Street). NEW YORK. 


























Prang’s American Chromos, 
NOW ON EXHIBITION 
AT THE 
Fair of the American Institute, 
Together with the origina! OII, PAINTINGS. 
CALL AND SEE THEM! 


(2? ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES to be had gratis, 
at the fair, or on application to 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes, Albums, 


PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 
AND 
CRAPHOSCOPES. 

{mported and manufactured by 
EK. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 Broadway,N.Y., opposite Metropolitar. Hot 


OCK WOOD & CO., PHOTOGRAPHER, 
843 Brosdway. FIRST PREMIUM AMERICAN 
UNSTITUTS, 1865, 67 69. and 70, 


Imperial Cards, on per doz. ; Cartes de Visites, $5 
per doz. Life Sized Photographs, Ten Dollars. 


AMERICAN HOUSE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


The Largest First-class House in New England 


Vertical Railway, Suits and Single Apartments, 
with Bathing and Water Conveniences connecting, 
Billiard Halls, ielogrenh fice, and Café, 

LEWi8 RICE & SON, Proprietors. 

















SHERMAN HOUSE. 


CHICAGO, 


Opposite Court House Square. 
The largest and finest Hotel in the North-West: 


Was first opened to the public in July, 1861. 
GAGK BRO'S & WALTERS 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, 
Nassau, N. P., Bahmas. 


This house will open for the Winter season, Nov. 
Ist. For circulars taining full pereces 
dress WOOOD. Broadway, N. 
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Pes all the desirable qualities of th 
Standard Machines in the market. In its Ca- 
pacity—being the LARGEST FamilyMachine 
made. In its Simplicity—being com posed 
of but THIRTEEN WORKING PARTS. 
In its Adaptability to a wide range 
of work. In its Ease of Opera- 
tion,—running light and 
quiet, and being easily 
comprehended. In its 
Superior Construction and Beauty of Style and Fintsh, 


BUT ITS PRINCIPAL FEATURE Is ITS 


VERTICAL FEED!! 


which is the most practical and desirable device 
for the purpose possessed by any Machine, giv- 
ing THE DAVIS the preference, and which 
the Manufacturers claim makes it 


Ee Superior to all other Machines, 29 


THE DAVIS has been before the public nea”’y 
Ten Years, and, unlike other Machines, has n.t 
been puffed into notoriety,—but in a quiet way has 
earned a great reputation on account of its man 
destvrable qualities. 

¢2 Agents are desired in every County in the 
United States and Canadas, not aiready occupied, 
to whom the most liberal terms known to the trade 
will be given, by addressing the Manufacturers, 


THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
of Watertown, N.Y. 





qc 


BILLINGS’ PATENT 
Sewing Machine Shuttles, 


FORGED SOLID FROM BAR STEEL, AND CoLD 
PRESSED, 
nufactured by t 


Ma y the 
ROPER SPORTING ARMS CO. 








Trade Mark. 


Also tron and Steel DROP FORCINGS of 
all Descriptions. 


BROAD STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 


“THE HUNTERS FAVORITE.” 


The New Model Improyed Roper Four-Shooting 
Shot Guf. The best 


SHOT GUN 


in the world. Also, 


The Roper Six Shot Sporting Rifle 


AND 


“THE PET OF THE PRAIRIES,” 


A combined SHOT GUN and RIFLE, firing 
four shots to either barrel. These guns are entirely 
independent of fixed ammunition, FIRING FOUR 
SHOTS IN TWO SHCONDS from STEEL SHELLS, 
which will last as longas the gun, and which are 
loaded with common ammunition by the hunter 
himself—heavy or light, to suit his game. Also, 
the Billings Patent Solid Sewing Machine Shuttles. 
oe Steel and [ron Drop Forgings of every descrip-- 
n; 


Manufactured by the 
Reper Sporting Arms Co., 
Hartford, Conn, 


Send for descriptive circular. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


a 


FIRE AN MARINE. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$1,202,847.01. 


J. B. BENNETT, President. 


ITH LARGE CAPITAL IT UNrTES Expr. 

rience, energy, and inteerity—Is progressive, 
cosmopoiitan, and commerciw.— with headquarters 
at the center of ponatetion, its complete system of 
business works better, with a saving of fime and 
money—Its eight months’ business: 2,000 
Agencies Established! $700,000 Premi- 
ums! $200,000 Losses Paid! and stock al- 
ready 20 per cent. premium—F ul) tines upon desir 
able risks accepted—Al! business conducted in a 
liberal and prompt spirit—We invite the public to 
give the ANDES a fair trial and realize its superior 
facilities. 


TROY BELLS. 
OLD ESTABLISHED TROY BELL FounpRY. 
ROY, N. Y¥.—(Kstablished 1852), a large 
ment of urch, Academy, Fire Alarm, and 
other Bells constantly on hand and made to order. 
ade of genuine Bell] Metal (Copper and Tin), Hung 
with Rotary Mountings, the best and most durabia 
are pase, ALL BELLS WARRANTED SATISFAOG 
Large Illustratea Catalogue sent free upon applt= 
cation to JONEN & CU. Troy, NOY 
or, 109 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Mino 

MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Beil Founders, Troy, N. Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of Church, Acad- 
emy, Fire-Alarm, Factory, Chime, Tower-Clock. 
Steamboat, Court-House, Farm and other Bells of 
pure copper and tin, mounted in the most approved 


manner, and fully warranted. Catalogues sent f 
Address MENBHELY & KIMBERL “Troy. Not 


THE MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 
Established in 1826. 


Bells for Churches, Academies, Factories, etc., of 
which more have been made at this establishment 
than at all the other founderies in the country 
combined. All Belis warranted. An iilustrated 
emtnlogee sent free upon a pplication to 

. A. & G. R. MENEELY, West Troy, N. Y. 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrou 
Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 19 Coope 
Institute, New York, 




















8 O'CLOCK, 
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GRATITUDE. 

RY HZNRY WARD BEECHER.* 

a n a ae a * > 
(>* how beautifel a thing is such scnsitive 

and honorable gratitude! There aremen 
who cannot hear the name of Arnoid of Rugby 
spoken without tears, to this day, though he 
has been dead for a score of years. Thomas 
Hughes, who has just gone home, is one of 
them. I do not believe he could speak of him 
five minutes without tears, and without say- 
ing,“ From the foundation to the roof-tree, 
everything that I am, | owe to that man.” 

There are persons who know that if they had 

not been taken by Jesus at just such atime, 
into friendliness and love, and been snared in 
the golden-meshed web of divine sympathy, 
aud been rescued, they would have been ut- 
terly destroyed. And in regard to everything 
that comes to be bright and beautifil in their 
experience, to the end of their life. they will 
never cease to feel, “I owe it all to him.” 

There are children who cannot lear their 
mother’s name mentioned without having a 
tide, a guif-stream, as it were, setting out of 
theirheart. For they know that the life which 
they are lviing here, and which they hope to 
live hereafter, was so intimately conneete. 
with her iniluence and fidelity and love, that if 
it had not been for her faithfulness, their souls 
would not have lived. 

These are very blie-sed testimonies; they are 
comely, seemly, beautiful, rational, admirable: 
put above them all stands One who is more to 
us than father or mother, or brother or sister, 
or husband or wife, or dearest and most self- 
sacrificing friend—Jcsus Christ, who sacrificed 
his life for us, and now lives his heavenly life 
for us from day to day, and from heur to hour. 
Aud Paul felt, as we ought to feel more than 
we do, 

“ The life which I now live in the flesh, l live by 
the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
himself for me.” 

He really feit so; and he could never do 
enough for Christ. You never can do enough 
for one whom you thoroughly love. What 
mother could ever do enough for her child 
when her heart was bound up in it? Inthe 
hour of love, who ever could say all that he 
wanted to say, or express all that he felt, or do 
all that he desired to do? How poor, to love, 
is the best offering of love! 

7 * * - * * * 


* From a Sermon on“Privilege of Working,” pub- 
Mshed in Plymouth Pulpit, No. 25, Vol.6. Plym- 
outh Pulpit is published weekly. Terms: $3.00 
per year: sinule copies l0cents. J.B. ForD & Co. 
Publishers, New York. lf taken together with 
The Clrristian Union (§3), the two will be sent for 
$5.00 per annum. 








Banking and Financial. 
tay°CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO—FIVE- 
TWENTIES—CENTRAL PACIFICS. 
BANKING OFFICE OF 

FISK & HATCH, 
No.5 Nassau st., New York, Sept. 25, 1871. 

Of the FrrrrEN MILLION CHESAPEAKE 
and Ouio Six PER CENT. LOAN, but 
about $4,500,000 remain unsold, and this 
remainder will be taken up rapidly. 

The five years’ option having expired 
on all series of FivE-TWENTY Bonps, ex- 
cept 1867s and 18683, they are liable to 
be called in for payment. The redemp- 
tion of 100 millions Five-Twenv7res in 
coin, and the purcia es by the Govern- 
ment during the ensuing four months, 
with the premium thereon, will release 
about 150 millions of invested capital, in- 
dependently of dividend and interest 
payments, the greater part of which 
must seek reinvestment. 

THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO SIXES 
have absolutely 30 years torun; zre es- 
pecially desirable for steady investment, 
and can now be bought 

17 per cent. lesstthan TEN-FORTIES, 

20 per cent. less than FIVE-TWENTIES, 

25 per cent. less than stxes oF 1881, 
and are equally sure to be paid principal 
and interestin gold coin. Their amoupt 
is limited by the Trust Deed to $15,000,- 
000. Price (at present) 93 and accrued 
interest, that is, with coupon attached, 
payable Nov. 1. 

$1,000 Chesapeake and Ohio Bond costs 
to-day $954.16. 

$500 Cheseneake and Ohio Bond costs 
to-day $472.08. 

$100 Chesapeake and Ohio Bond costs 


to-day $95.42. 


Only asmall amount of the Jatter de- 
nominations remains. and no more can 
be made. Bonds are in coupon or regis- 
tered form, same as Five-twenties. 

The CENTRAL Pactric Six Per (Ent. 
Bonps are as safe for investment as 
Government bonds. Their amount, 
fixed by act of Congress at $25,885,000, is 
secur by property worth four times 
their value; they can only be bought in 
the open market, and are becoming 
scarcer in consequence of their gradual 
absorption by investors here and in 
Europe; they have a ready market in all 
the principal money-centers, and have 
still twenty-four years to run; the earn- 
ings of the rcad are steadily increasing, 
and will probably reach $10,000,000 for 
the current year, affording a handsome 
surplus after payment of expenses and 
interest. Present price, 101} to 102. 

When the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road is completed, in 1872, and the Bonds 
are dealt in at the Stock Exchanges ot 
the world, we have no doubt they will be 
equally popular with the Central Paci- 
fics. Both principal and interest of the 
CENTRAL Paciric and CrrrsaPuAKE AND 
Oxnt10 Bonps, ure specifically payable in 
gold coiv in New Yerk; tbe interest on 
the former being paid January and July, 
and of the latter, May and November, 
corresponding with the two classes of 
Five-twenties. 

We recommend either of them to our 
friends and custowers with the same 
confidence as we did the Five-twenty 
bonds, When we were selling willions of 
them for the United States Government. 

We buy and sell Frvz-Twenvizs, Ten- 
FortTIEs, EIGHTY-ONES, and CuNTRAL or 
WESTERN Pacrrics, or receive them in 
eae for CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 

ONDS at their current market prices. 

P.S.—Accounts of Banks, Bankers and 
others received, on which we allow Four 
per Cent. interest. 

Certificates of deposit isaued and col- 
lections made in all parts of the Union. 

FISK & HATCH, 

Harvey Fisk. 

A. 8. Haton, 


FALL OPENING! 
| | 


Hats, | a 9c Trimmings, 
LY LE’S 
| 
Ribbons, ‘gipgbeeee 
Popular | 
Flowers, | Notions, 
Feathers, N E W YOR K Toilet Soaps, 
Laces, | { i Perfumery, 
| 1 | 
Velvets, | ; lSateheis, 
| | 
Silks, ‘ | Wallets, 
Gt»h AVE.,|" 
Satins, Shirts, 
| Cor. 23d St., 
Neck Ties, , Collars, 


Handk’fs, 


Sth AVE., 





Cuffs, 
Gloves, Bet. 2ist & 22d Sts. |Bows,! 
| 
Hosiery, | Scarfs, 
THE 
Corsets, | Towels, 
BOWERY, 
| 
Skirts, Linings, 
| 
Cor. Bleecker St. 
} 
Pads, Muslins,4 
| 
Bustles, ‘A L E X LY L E Flannels. 
| ® ° 





WARD’S 
Argosy Cloth Face 


COLLARS. 


PAPER LINED. 


These beautiful Collars are sold at same 
price as Paper Goods, are much finer, and 
will wear three times as long. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 











RUSSIAN PRINCE. 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar. 


This is the most stylish and newest Collar 
out—should be worr with the Bow under the 
Collar, as drawing. 





LORD LORNE. 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar, 





THE YOUNG FRANCE. 
Argosy .Cloth Face Collar. 





THE PICCADILLY. 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar.’ 


Ask for WARD’S ARGOSY CLOTH FACE 
COLLARS, they are made in all the newest 


styles. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


S. W. H. WARD, 


NEW YORK. 
387 BROADWAY, 








A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Llave made large additions of 
ELEGANT NOVELTIES 


JUST RECEIVED IN 


Latles’ Ready- Bade Suits, 


PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED VELVET, SILK 
AND CLOTH 
SACQUES, POLONAISES, &c., 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, SHAWLS, 
DRESS GOODS, HOSIERY. 
ALEXANDRE’S CALEBRATED 


Kid Gloves. 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOObs, 
LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S UNDER- 
WEAR, 

CARPETS, CURTAIN MATERIALS, 

DAM ASKS, 

And a large variety of 
HOUSEKEEPING AND HOUSEFPUR- 
NISHING GOODS, 

PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 





ry ry WUTIQ Y - 
AT E, RIDLEY’S & SON, 

Grand Street, New York City. 

DAILY. 

NEW RIBBONS, VELVETS, SILKS, 

OSTRICH FEATHERS and FLOWERS, 
CHEAP VELVETEENS, 

YANKEE NOTIONS, 

CORSETS, CORSETS, CORSETS, 


Laces, Embroideries, Dress Trimmings, 
Ladies’ Undergarments, Hosiery. New 
Mens’ Furnishing Department. 

Straw Goods—Over 5,000 Cases of Trim- 
med and Untrimmed Bonnets and Hats 
of the Newest Designs, many our own im- 
portation. 


(@#* Extension of our premises completed and the 
establishment CROWDED WITH CHEAP 
GOODS. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’'S & SON, 


309, 311, 3114 Grand; 62. 64, 66, 68 and 70 Allen St., 
Fifth block East from the Bowery. 


" Entrance to Wholesale Department, 62 Allen St. 


TO MILLINERS and STOREKEEPERS. 
ouR NEW 


JOBBINGC ROOMS 


ARE NOW OPEN. 

Full lines of GROS GRAIN RIBBONS, all widths. 
SASH RIBBONS, Black and Colored SILK Vr L- 
VETS. 

OSTRICH FEATHERS and FLOWFRS. 
SILK CORDE, GRO DE NAPLES, SATINS, 
BONNETS, HATS, and CAPS, 
STRAW GOODS. 
Bxamine. For cash. 
You find cheap Millinery Goods at 


E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 
309, 311, 31144 Grand Street, 
62, U4 6€, 68 and 70 Allen Street. 
Fifth Block East from the Bowery, 


Entrance to the wholesale departwent, 62 Allen 
Street. 


At FREDERICK LOESER’S, 
289 and 291 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN. 











We have now open for inspection a large and at- 
tractive stock of 


FALL GOODS, 


Comprising 


RIUH PARIS-MADE TRIMMINGS 


of every description. 


RICH FRENCH RIBBONS, 


IN 
MILLINERY AND SASH WIDTHS, 
AND IN 
ALL THE NEW SHADES OF THE SEASON. 
RUSSET BROWN, 
PRUNE, 
VERT. RUSSE. 


RICH FRENCH LACES, 
IN GUIPURE AND THREAD, MUCH UNDER 
CURRENT VALUE. 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN HOSIERY 
and UNDERWEAR, 


IN ALL QUALITIES, 
FOR LADIES, GENTS, AND CHILDREN. 


PH. OOURVOISIER KID GLOVES. 


The above have been personally selected in the 
European market, and we are enabled to offer great 
advantages in assortment and prices. 


R. H. MACY. 


A fine assortment ot 
RIBBONS AND VELVETS, 


REA LACE GOODS, 

FRENCH AND SCOTCH EMBROIDERIES 
EMBROIDERED LINEN HANDKERCHIEF, 
1OSIERY AND SMALL WARES. 
HOUSE KEEPING AND HOUSE FORNISHING 
GOODS, FANCY GOODS, BOOKS, &c., 

At Popular Prices. 

Mth street and 6th avenue. 














Cooley Whip Racks. 


SIMPLE—CHEAP. 


WILL NEVER WEAR OUT. 
Sold Everywhere, 
and by WM. P. KELLOGG & CC., 
Troy, N. ¥. 


BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ 
BOOTS AND SHOES 
a Specialty at 
CANTRELL’S, 
241 Fourth Ave., bet. Nineteenth and Twentieth Sts. 


CLYCERINE CAKE. 
TOILET GLYCERINE CAKE is unequaled 
Rav aehin . Shaving, Sham ing, Tooth Soap 
and Baby Wash; produces a clear, soft and bate ow 
= Pe halt pure’ Ctycerine. “For ay drug- 
gists. MA & KAWOLLE, Manufacturers of Gly- 
cerine. liv Witham St.. 














New York. 
CROSS & CROWN, ouewevescts 





in every town to canvass this “Pan 
cements. Address & 
Peeitshers, 66 and 68 Reade 8t., New York. 


ESTB. 


ENOCH 
MORCAN’S 
Cleans windows, scours knives and ‘\~ ‘ 


and is the very best thing ever used Vins 
by al! good Grocery and Drug Stores. 







SAPOLIO 


For General Household Pur- 
Poses, 
BETTER and CHEAPER 
than SOAP. 
\\, table ware, removes stains and rust, 
\, for general house cleaning. For sule 
* Wholesale, 711 Wa: hington St., N. Y 





IMPERIAL FIRE 


JOS. B. ST. JOHN, 
Aas't Manager. 


OFFICES: 
40 Broad St. & Pa! 
Mall, London, 
U. S. BRANCH: 


40 & 42 Pine Street 
New York. 





INSURANCE CO. 


i W. GkKO WE Li, 
Manager. 


CAPITAL, 
$8,000,000 


GOLD. 





Incorporated, 1802, 





SEWING-MACHINE SALES for 1870. 


THE SINGER STILL TRIUMPHANT! 








THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CONPANY, at the 
World’s Fair—constituted by the homes of the 
people—received the preat award of the highest 
sales, and have left ull rivals far behind them, for 
they sold, in 1870, one hurdred and twenty-seven 
thousana,eight hundred and thirty-three machines, 
being more than forty thousand in advance of their 
sales of the previous year, and over forty-four 
thousand more than the sales of any other Company 
fur 1870, as shown by the following figures from 
SWORN returns of the sales of Licenses: 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY sold over the Flor- 


ence Sewing Machine Co......... 110,173 Machines. 
Sold over the Wilcox & Gibbs 
Sewing Machine Co,............. 98,943 do. 


Sold over the Weed Sewing Ma- 


SED Wa akaxnndncones<napetensdane 92,831 do. 
Sold over the Grover & Baker 

Sewing Machine Co.............. 70,431 do. 
Sold over the Howe Machine Co.. 52,677 do. 
Sold over the Wheeler & Wilson 

Manufacturing Co......... eoccees 44,624 do. 


all of which is mainly owing to the popularity of 
what is known as the “NEW FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE,” which is now fast finding its way into every 
well regulated household.—For Circulars giving 
full particulars of Machines, their Folding Cases 
of many varieties of wood and finish, their At- 
tuchments for numerous kinds of work, which, till 
recently, it was thought that delicate fingers alone 
could perform, as well as particulars about all arti- 
cles used by their machines, such as Twist, Linen 
Thread, Spool Cotton, Oil. &c.. &c., apply to any of 
their Authorized Agents, or to 


The Singer Manufacturing Company, 
34 Union Square, New York. 


BENJ. PIKE’S SON, 
OPTICIAN. 


SPECTACLES AND EVE GLASSES, 


In Shell and Steel Frames, with Brazilian Pebbles 
of the finest quality, at $5.00 per pair. 





OPERA, FIELD, & MARINE GLASSES, 
of the best makers, with most powerful glasses. 


BAROMETERS and THERMOMETERS, MICRO- 
SCOPES, TELESCOPES, and SURVEY- 
ING INSTRUMENTS, 

All at Reduced Prices at 


518 BROADWAY, 
opposite St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y. . 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 
5 and 7 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 
1142 Broadway, near 26th St.. 
| New Yor 





k. 


279 Fulton St., corner Tillary, 
Brooklyn. 


47 N. Eighth 8t., Philadelphia. 
(110 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore 


Dye, or Clean, all styles of Ladies and 
Gentlemen’s Garments, Kid Gloves, 
Feathers, &c,, &c. 


BARRET NEPHEWS & CO. 
DANA BICKFORD’S 
NEW IMPROVED 
Family Knitting Machine. 
$1.000 10 $5.000 con mivein simon 


BRANCH OFFICES, } 





can makein almest 

y section the country, selling DANA LBICK- 
RD’S NEW AND IMPROVED FAMILY KNITTER. 
This machine is guaranteed in its present com- 
pleteness to meet every want of the household for 
either domestic or fancy work. ce 5 nd 
stamped envelope, with full directions, for an il- 
lustrated book. ddress DANA BICKFORD, Vice- 
President and General Agent 689 Broadway, N. Y. 





Combination STENCIL ALPHABET and 
Figures. 


It is one of the 
most useful in- 
ventions of the 


It is an exceed- 
ingly rapid meth- 
od of marking 


age for Mer- boxes for ship- 
chants and Busi- ment, she 
ness Men. 





> W = 
cards, price-lists, 
&ec. 


Patented Aug. 11, 68. Send7for a Circular. 
New YORK STENCIL Works, 87 Nassau St., N. Y. 


)THEA NECTAR 


RBLack TKA 
with the Grcen Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit ali tastes. bor 
sale everywhere. And for sale 
wholesale only by the Great 
Atlantic & Pac Re Tea Vos 
8S Church St., New York. P.O. 
Box 5406. Send for Thea- 
* Nectar Circular. 


GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS, 














Te Hoi cho as 


EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


is commenced in Number 89 of 
HEARTS and HOME, 





and will be continued in twelve or more numbers. 
The story will be illustrated with FINE WOOD 
ENGRAVINGS of all the leading characters. The 
first number will contain a PORTRAIT of old JACK 
MEANS the School-Trustee, and a scene—the 
MEANS FAMILY, and the YOUNG HERO apply- 
ing for a placeas SCHOOL-MASTER. 


Newsmen should order largcly to meet the de- 
mand. 


AA 
We am Fome 


Is a twenty-page Weekly, Hundsomely I- 
lustrated, 
containing a variety of CHOICE READING, care- 
fully prepared, and FULL OF INSTRUCTION, 
and it is UNSURPASSED in its adaptation to the 
HOUSEHOLD. Itis HEALTHFUL AND PURE 
IN EVERY LINE, IN EVERY ENGRAVING, 
EVEN IN EVERY ADVERTISEMENT. 
Every head of a Family would do well 
to buy this week’s number of Hearth and 
Home for Eight Cents. They would do 
better to subscribe New for Four- 
teen Weeks, which will include all the 
New Story, for ONEDOLLAR, or bet« 
ter still, One Year for TAREE DOL- 
LARS. 
For sale everywhere by NEWSMEN. 

The subscription price for HEARTH AND 
HOME is $a year. One copy each of AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST (Monthly) and HEARTH 
AND HOME (Weekly) will be sent for one year 
for $4, (22 cenjs extra when to go to British Ameri- 
ca). {#H"TRY THEM BOTH A YEAR. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., Publishers, 
245 Broadway, New York. 








HARPER’S CATALOGUE sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of five cents in postage stamps. .. 
-, HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 








Do you want an agency, local or traveling, 
with a chance to make 83 to $20 per day 
selling our new 7 strand White Wire Clothes 
$ last Sh yp tall sample free, so 

88 








H the wumnder-feed, po uA 
6 as the rafe es the 
Siockatiten* alice on both aides, ana is full 
ticensed, The best and cheapest fam w 

market. Address JOHN Af RK 
ome in the A -- + si 
or At. Louis, 


DENSTL.OW & BUSH'S “SAFETY” OIL. 
EXPLODE! SAF- 


AGENTS (820 per day) to sell the 
Wate HOME SHUTELE § 















. EXCELSIOR PATENT 


Waterproof Cage Mat 
eee: 
2 pkgs. BOG, (12 Maes in 

) Send 







i 


Al 


fih\, 
SCHENCK & Co,, 
= > 


These mats have been subjected to a thorough 
test,and more than answer the sawion of the 
man i ie’ Mu ted (N. YY 


ufacturers.”— Frank Leslie's 
Whitney's Neats Foot Harness Soap. 
(STEAM REFINED.) 
It Oils, Blacks, ‘ 
at ne one tana ee ie by Hee 
Druggists 


ness Makers, Grocers, and 
everywhere. Manufactured by 


G. F. WHITNEY & Co., Lexington, Mass. 













